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Foreword 



-nus report was prepaicd in response to Act 295. Session Laws of 
Hawaii 1992. tiM directed the State Auditor to study three areas of 
education: add-on programs that compete with the core curnculum for 
instnictional time; Chapter 37. HRS. on b«d««ting^ Chapter 26, 
HRS. as it appUes to repair and maintenance of school buildmgs. 

We wish to acknowledge the cooperation and assistance extended to us 
by the officials and staff of the Department of Education, the 
Department of Accounting and General Services, and the Dn»»riment 
ofBudgetandFinance. Wealsoappreciatctheassistanceofothcr 

officials, experts, and organizations we contacted during the course of 
this study including the American Association of School 
Administrators. 



Marion M. Higa 
State Auditor 
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Chapter 1 

Background 



The 1992 Legislature m^de educational reform a prominent issue. 
Many of its initiatives arc incorporated in Act 295* Session Laws of 
Hawaii 1992. The act seeks to restructure the public school system by 
empowering schools and communities and by giving them greater 
flexibility and autonomy to improve student performance. 

Among its provisions, the act directs (1) the schools to prioritize their 
repair and maintenance projects, (2) the governor to encourage private 
sector contributions to education, (3) the State and the unions to 
reform collective bargaining by focusing on student needs and school 
decision-making, and (4) the Department of Education to implement 
the recommendations of the Task Force on Educational Governance. 
Among other issues, the task force had reported that the inundation of 
add-on programs was eroding an already crowded school day. 

The act directs the State Auditor to study three areas: inventory "add- 
on** programs or programs that compete with the core curriculum for 
instructional time; review Chapter 37, HRS, on budgeting; and review 
Chapter 26 as it applies to repair and maintenance of school buildings. 
The State Auditor is to determine whether the two chapters promote 
decision-making at the school level. 

This report presents our fmdings and recommendations in all three 
areas. Chapter 2 examines add-on and core programs in Hawaii*s 
public schools. Chapter 3 discusses the Department of Education's 
budgeting system. And Chapter 4 reviews repair and maintenance of 
schools. 



Objectives 



The objectives of this study were to: 

1 . Identify and describe core curriculum and add-on (non-core) 
programs; 

2. Determine whether the Department of Education's administration of 
curriculum enables schools to design curricula that meet their 
individual needs while ensuring that schools meet statewide 
standards; 

3. Evaluate current budgeting requirements that may obstruct 
educational restructuring and shared decision-making at the schools; 
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4. Describe school repair and maintenance work— how it is prioritized 
and funded— and the respective responsibilities, functions, and 
intentlationships between the Department of Education and the 
Department of Accounting and General Services; and 

5. RecomiTicnd improvements in the above areas. 



SCOpO Snd To accomplish the study on add-on programs, we interviewed key 

MOthOdOiOQy personnel at the Board of Education and the Dq>artment of Education 

and reviewed relevant documents at state and district offices and at 
selected schools. We assessed curriculum plans and guides, in-scivice 
training fomis, evaluation reports, and the linkages among them. We 
also reviewed program contracts and evaluations, departmental minutes, 
and reports related to curricula. We examined the department's 
curriculum management— the development, implementation, and 
assessment of curriculum at state and distria offices. We visited 
selected school complexes within each of the seven school districts to 
review their curriculum practices. 

We also surveyed a sample of 820 teachers and all 234 principals on 
their perceptions of the coi^ curriculum and add*on programs. We 
included questions in the principals* survey on budgeting and repair and 
maintenance practices. The teacher sampte was taken from all seven 
school districts representing rural and urban schools; elementary, 
intemiediate, and high school complexes; school/community-based 
management (SCBM) schools; and special needs schools. The margin 
of error for this survey was within S percent, meaning the results of the 
survey could differ up to S percent fit>m the results of a complete survey 
of all teachers. The response rate for teachers was 42 percent and the 
response from principals was 75 percent.^ 

For the review of Chapter 37 on budgeting, we examined budget 
preparation and execution processes and the efforts of the department to 
design a new budgeting fonnat and school allocation system. We 
interviewed personnel at the department's state, district and school level 
offices and a;ialysts at the Department of Budget and Finance. 

For the review of Chapter 26 as it applies to repair and maintenance, we 
interviewed personnel from the Department of Accounting and General 
Services, its Central Services Division and Public Works Division, and 
its district offices, including those on the Neighbor Islands. We also 
interviewed personnel at the state, district, and school levels at the 
Department of Education and reviewed relevant records at both 
departments. 

Our work was performed from June 1992 through November 1992 in 
accordance with generally accepted government auditing standards. 
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Chapter 2 

Curriculum Management In Hawaii's Public 
Schools 



In this chapter wc discuss core and add-on curricula and perceptions at 
state, district, and school levels about what they are and how they 
impact on the schools. Our review of core and add^n programs is 
made against the larger context of the management of curriculum by 
the Department of Educaticm (DOE) and the extent to which 
departmental management supports the ability of schools to make 
sound decisions about their curriculum. 



Summary of 
Findings 



1. Add-on programs could not be cleariy identified because the 
department has not dearty defined the core curriculum. Many 
educators consider certain add-ons to be part of the core. We found 
no consensus about the value of add-on programs. 

2. The department has not managed curriculum to support school 
decision making. We found that the department does^not have 
adequately written cunriculum guides. It has neither a program to 
ensure that cunicula are adequately taught nor a program to assess 
the effectiveness of existing instnictional programs. Board policies 
establishing req)onsibility for curriculum management are unclear. 



Add-on and Core 
Curricula Are Not 
Clearly Delineated 



The department has no official documents that identify which curriculum 
offerings are core programs. Policies of the Board of Education on this 
issue is vague and the department has no official listing of core courses. 
This makes identifying what is non-core, or add-ons, difficult. 

From interviews and survey results, there is a general consensus that 
core curricula include these four basic subjects: language arts, science, 
math, and social science. But there is less agreement on whether 
offerings other than these four subjects are non-core. Core and non-core 
programs and perceptions about them vary among Hawaii educators. 



Vague board policies 



Board policies do not cleariy identify what is to be Uu^t in the schools. 
Policies on the elemenury cunriculum say it is comprised of language 
arts, math, social studies, health education, science, physical education, 
art and music. The intermediate school curriculum continues academic 
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No departmental 
definition of core 



No clear definition of 
add-ons 



leaminK in the same subject areas with major attenuon given to social 
Sr^entandself-undei^tanding. m high school cumcuhun 
fnduSsic academic courses that develop student values and 
emou^^^d social independence, as weU as courses on career and 

rar.^oK)^ties.Wstori^ ^ 
Ta^^s cSr than these broad statements, board p^^^^^^ 

more specific inforaiation about curriculum content for Hawaii s 
schools. 

TTie department has no documents that fomiaUy identify core courses to 
be taudit at each school level nie department issues a pubbcatioii 
Tl^utHorized Courses and Code Numbers (ACCN). Hus is abstmg 
of courses the department has approved, but the listing does not show 
which courses are core and which are non-core. 

Individual schools at the interaiediate and high school levels have course 
catalogs that list courses in their basic programs. But these do not 
identify core courses. For example, one interaiediate school Uste 
English, social studies, math, science, physical educanon. health, and 
fine arts in its basic program forgrade 7. "igh schwl ca^^ wi^^^^ 
courses offered and minimum requirements needed for graduation, for 
example. 4 credits of English. 4 credits of social stiidies. 1 credit of 
physical education, and so on. Whatever fidfills these requirements is 
considered core. 

Almost all principals and teachers responding to our survey agreed that 
the core curriculum included the four subject areas of language arts, 
matii. science, and social studies. Almost half of tiie Pnncipaband 
teachers also counted healtii and physical education as core. Ok tiurd 
of Uiem also included computer education. Respondents said that 
smdents spem an average of 18 hours per week on core courses. 

What constitutes an add-on is similarly unclear. TTw terai "add-on'' has 
differem meanings to differem people. Depending on the educator s 
view, add-ons may also be caUed enrichmem programs, supplemental 
programs, or electives. 

State and district personnel we interviewed defined "add-ons" as 
"programs not requested by tiie deparmient." Hjey saw mem as 
legislatively requested, developed outside the school, and d»ffie^t to 
incorporate into tiie regular curriculum. State r^rsomwl said about 90 
percent of tiie programs in tiw budget category EDN 106 arc «W-ons. 
As seen in Table 2.1. EDN 106 includes some 23 programs totaUing 
over $69 million. Tlwy include programs such as environmental 
education. Hawaiian studies, and computers in education. But it also 
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includes programs which could be considered core such as intensive 
basic skills, primary instructional needs, and elementary language art 

We could not arrive at a total cost figure for add-on programs since they 
are not cleaiiy dcfmed, and they are budgeted through various program 
categories in addition to EDN 106 such as EDN 107, 108, and 207. 



Table 2.1 
Categorical Programs in EDN 106 



Prograni 


Amount 


1. School Priority Fund 


$23,973,036 


2. Environmental Education 


364,475 


3 . Elementary Language Art 


276,982 


4. Driver Education 


926,673 


S. Students of Limited English lYoficiency 


7,597,009 


6. Primary Instructional Needs, Intenncdiate 


4,729300 


Schools 




7. Summer School Program 


3,555332 


8. Intensive Basic Skills Program 


1,218,213 


9. Hawaiian Studies 


3,403,445 


10. Home/Hospital Instruction 


606,096 


11. Asian, Eur(^)ean/Pacific Language Program 


797,191 


12. Early Provisions for School Success 


254,%5 


13. Computers in Education 


2,924,694 


14. Philosophy in the Schools 


75,699 


IS. Gifted and Talented 


i,283,766 


16. Core Learning 


5,627,436 


17. Distance Learning Technology Program 


1,092,795 


18. Hawaiian Language Immersion Program 


747,615 


19. Health Education Counselors 


125330 


20. After-School Instruction 


2,886,%5 


21. Special Needs Schools 


3,683,787 


22. Starlab Project 


217,726 


23. Innovative Programs 


1,106,497 


Total 


$69,475,427* 



* Does not include federal Chapter 2. ESEA funds and state special 

funds. 



Source: Hawaii, Department of Education, Resource Allocation and 
Budget Execution, Fiscal Year 1991-92, December 1991. 



School-level personnel described add-ons as "mandated non-school 
SS^d " Ld "not part of the core." my considered add-on pro^s 
« mTse im^ated by the board, the department, or the federal or state 
l^c^^ZAmong others, they cited AIDS education, bUce 
Su Xn education, and Hawaiian studies. They cor«.dered some 
of the categorical prognuns in EDN 106 as part of the core. 

Some school persomvsl sjid add-on programs included programs of 
special education, limited English proficiency. aUenated stiidente, and 
intensive basic skills, mse programs might also be considered as 
assistance on core subjects to particular groups of stiidents. 

Teachers responding to our survey said smdents spend an average of 6.3 
hours per week on non-core subjects (however they defined it) durmg 
normal school hours. Tbc most ftequentiy cited add-on programs were 
computer education, physical education, and health. About a quarter of 
the teachers felt that courses tiiey taught and defined as add-ons should 
be part of tiie core (such as Hawaiian studies, drug education, and 
computer skills, among otiiers).* 

^ ^ 1 ^.i»fMn<» /in We found varvine opinions about add-on programs. Whetiwr the 

f 52 nn «?«««ms ^F^ions we^positive appeared to depend on how successfiUly schods 

add-on programs OP^^ ^ ^.^ curriculum. Success in integrating add- 

on programs, in turn, appeared to depend on tiie assistance districts gave 
schools as weU as Uie fiexibiUty and innovation displayed by Oie school 
principal. 

Most teachers, particulariy Uiose at tiie intennediate level, felt tiiat add- 
on programs enhanced the educational experience and could be 
incorporated in tiie core curriculum. Four out of five teachers 
responding to our survey noted tiiat smdents at tiieir schools had 
instruction outside tiie core curriculum.* 

Most principals responding to our survey felt ttiere was not enough time 
during Uie school day to cover core subjects as weU as add-on programs. 
SlighUy less tiian two-tiiirds felt tiiere were too many add-on programs. 
SlighUy more titan two-tiurds reported, however, tiiat add-on programs 
were an excellem way to broaden tiie educational experience of students. 
This was particulariy tnie of high school principals.' 

In our follow-up interviews, we found principals divided in tiieir 
opinions. Some said tiiat add-on programs could be integrated— for 
example AIDS education into healtii courses and environmental 
education imo science courses. Otiiers said tiiat add-ons were coming 
irom 100 many differem places-tiie board, tiie Legislature, the districts, 
and oihers-witiwut any regard for a school's vision. TTiey pointed out 
that programs were not evaluated for tiieir contribution to tiie core 
curriculum. 
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Principals made the following comments^ among others* about add-on 
programs:* 

• There is no way to judge the value of programs since they arc not 
evaluated and there is no accowtability. For example, Hawaiian 
Studies has been in existence for 10 years without being reviewed. 

• When it is mandated, schools are not told how they are su{^sed to 
fit in the add-on with existing programs. 

• A values education program was mandated without clarification and 
in-service training of what should be taught 



Curriculum 
Management Is 
the Issue 



Questions about add-on programs are symptomatic of the larger issue of 
what the Staters cunriculum is supposed to be and how effective it is. 
Unless schools have this infomiation, they will be unable to make 
intelligent choices about their curricula, regardless of the amount of 
flexibility they have. Schools need to know what curricula are required 
statewide* what kinds of resources arc available to support the teaching 
of different curricula, what kinds of training are needed, and how 
effective certain curricula arc for improving student learning. 

The statewide curriculum appears to need definition and comprehensive 
assessment The numerous course offerings are rarcly deleted once 
added to the curriculum. For the 1991-92 school year, secondary 
schools offered a wide variety of courses: 1 IS different language arts 
courses, 5 1 science courses, 47 social studies courses, 70 mathematics 
courses, 98 vocational-technical courses, 74 practical arts courses, 1 1 
health courses, and 57 physical education courses. 

Unless the department manages its curriculum, schools would have 
difficulty determining which of the many course offerings are effective 
in meeting curriculum perfonnance standards. For example, schools 
may not know which mathematics courses and instructional strategies 
are effective in helping seventh graders meet standards relating to 
decimals and percenuges. 

The issue is curriculum management. By curriculum management we 
mean a program that defines the comprehensive curriculum (core and 
non-core) and manages the way in which the curriculum is written, 
taught and tested. The issue here is neither money nor efforts at reform. 
Despite the money spent and the many efforts at refomi, student 
performance appears to be declining. 
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Money not the Issue 



There are clear indications that despite the expenditure of large sums of 
money, the State is not any closer to enhancing student learning. 
Appropriations for the Department of Education have increased 5 1 
percent in the past five years, from $467.2 million in FY 1987-88 to 
$706.7 million for FY 199 1-92.^ We estimate that programs supporting 
curriculum management for FY 199 1-92 amount to $542 million or about 
80 percent of the department's total budget (sec Table 2.2). Classroom 
instniction is represented by appropriation program categories EDN 105, 
106, 107, and 108. EDN 203 includes school principals and other 
administrative staff and expenses. 



Table 2 J 

Appropriations Related to Curriculum Management 
Department of Education, FY1991-92 







Anount 


EDN 105 


Regular Instruction 


$267,643,553 


EDN 106 


Other Regular Instruction 


78,109,105 


EDN 107 


Special Education 


53,309392 


EDN 108 


Compensatory Education 


26,049,597 


EDN 203 


School Administration 


38,740,406 


EDN 204 


Instructional Media 


12,694,121 


EDN 205 


Instructional Development 


11,652,931 


EDN 303 


State Administration 


25,902,717 


EDN 304 


District Administration 


12,648,414 


EDN 405 


Afterschool Plus Program 


15,668,860 




Tout 


$542,419,096 



Source: Act 296, SLH 1991 



Whether state funding is adequate is important but more important is 
whether it results in higher student learning. In fact, some say that 
extremely high spending seems to crowd out basic learning. In an 
analysis of student proficiency test scores in Ohio, researchers fouiKl that 
over a certain minimum funding level, extra dollars produced only 
minimal achievement gains. Higher spending on basic instruction 
correlated somewhat with higher scores, but higher administrative 
spending correlated more strongly with lower scores.* 



RBfOrmS do not a number of refonns are being made to restructure Hawaii*s public 

address curriculum education. We believe that some of these will have important benefits. 

management None of these, however, deal specifically with cunriculum management 

as we deflne it. 
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The department's Project Ke Au Hou proposes to relocate state arul 
district support services and resources to nine school-level resource 
centers, but it does not deal with curriculum management A 1990 Task 
Force on Curriculum Restructuring made several recommendations on 
graduation requirements that were su. ^quently adopted by the board. 
These also do not deal with curriculum management The department 
recently initiated a curriculum action plan focusing on math, science, 
language arts, and social studies. Its suggestions were limited to specific 
subjects but offered no coherent program for the overall curriculum. 

The many initiatives may in fact be counterproductive. In a report to the 
superintendent of education in March 1992, the Education Gxnmission 
of the States found that fragmentation among reform initiatives was one 
of the main issues facing Hawaii's public school system. The 
commission stated: 

Teachers, principals and conununity leaders are being swamped 
by too many reform initiatives simultaneously.... Many people 
in the field are struggling to implement one or two of the reform 
components but do not see how they relate to one another.' 

The commission noted that the vast majority of those it intenriewed did 
not have a common reference point for deteraiining what students should 
know and be able to do and did not understand the relationship between 
reform initiatives and objectives for increased student learning. The 
commission said Hawaii's education reform efforts appeared to lack an 
educational center, which, in a centralized state system, could be well- 
defined curriculum frameworks for teachers. 



Student performance has been weak based on the limited measures 
available. One widely reported measure is the SAT scores. We used 
reading and math scores from grades 3 and 10 to illustrate that neither 
money nor reform initiatives have improved student performance. 
Recent Stanford Achievement Test (SAT) scores show declining 
perfonnance. The department uses the test to assess reading and math 
performance in grades 3, 6, 8, and 10. The test assesses only part of the 
language arts and mathematics curricula but it is useful as a comparison 
of student perfomiance in Hawaii public schools with a national norm. 

Figures 2. 1 and 2.2 show student performance based on reading and 
math scores in grades 3 and 10 respectively. 

In the past four years, the percenuge of those scoring below average in 
reading at grade 3 has been fairly stable and close to the national norm. 
In 1992, however, the proportion of those scoring below average 



Declining Student 
Performance 
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Figure 2.1 

Hawaii Grade 3 - SAT Student Performance 



Increasing Below Average Performance 

Grade 3. Reading: 1988 to 1992 
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Decreasing Above Average Performance 

Grade 3. Reading: 1988 to 1992 
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Hawaii Student Periof mance By Year 



Increasing Below Average Performance 

Grade 3. Math: 1988 to 1992 



Decreasing Above Average Performance 

Grade 3. Math: 1988 to 1992 
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Hawaii Student Pertormance By Year 



So««..: H.W..,. Dcparnnen. of Ed-cUoo. Ha^H Su,^or<i Ac*.>w^« m E4, Rau,u. 
Spring 1992. Honolulu. October 1992. 
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Figure 2 J 

Hawaii Grade 10 • SAT Student Performance 



Increasing Below Average Performance 

Grade 10, Reading: 1988 to 1992 



Decreasing Above Average Performance 

Grade 10. Reading: 1988 to 1992 
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Hawaii Student Performance By Year 



Increasing Below Average Performance 

Grade 10, Math: 1988 to 1992 



Decreasing Above Average Performance 

Grade 10, Math: 1988 to 1992 
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increased from 24 to 37 percent The number of third graders scoring # 

above average in reading has been consistently below the national 

average and has declined steadily. In 1992, however, the proportion of 

those scoring above average dropped significandy, from 18 to 13 

percent 

The same trend is seen in math performance. The percentage of those ^ 
scoring below average increased from 18 to 23 percent while the 
percentage of those scoring above average declined from 32 to 26 
percent 

Reading performance in the 10th grade has traditionally been weak # 

although the proportion of those scoring below average had been steady. 

In 1992, the proportion scoring below average increased significantly, 

from 24 to 42 percent The proportion of those scoring above average in 

reading has been consistently lower than the national norm. This year, 

however, the proportion scoring above average dn){q)ed even more, from ^ 

16 to 11 percent 

Math performance in the tenth grade shows a similar trend. Those 
scoring below average increased, and those scoring above average 

decreased. 



Unprepared high That student performance is weak is al^o demonstrated by the 6,000 

school graduates public school graduates of 1989 who enrolled in higher education. About 

2,900 graduates enrolled in community colleges or technical schools.^^ 
Of these graduates, 2,500 enrolled in developmental or remedial English 
courses, courses that are equivalent to grades 6 to 10 proficiency levels.^^ 

Of the 3,000 public high school graduates who attended four v<«ar 
colleges, their average College Board verbal score of 382^^ did not 
meet the University of Hawaii admission standard of 430.^^ 



Curriculum 
Management Is 
Needed 



We believe that one reason for weak student performance is the 
department's poor management of curricula. Good management means 
that the organization has identified what it hopes to achieve, has a 
strategy for achieving the objectives, acquires and deploys the necessary 
resources to carry out the strategy, and evaluates the extent to which the 
objectives are achieved. 

The same principles of good management apply to the field pf education. 
A useful approach is one developed by the National rurriculum Audit 
Center of the American Association of School Administrators to assess 
curriculum management The approach incorporates a financial audit 
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model with the latest standards identified in research on effective 
schools* Approximately 60 school districts nationwide have used this 
audit model to improve school perfonnance.^^ 

The model focuses on quality control within an educational organization 
ranging from a single school to a statewide system. The model must 
have three elements to function effectively: (1) a work standard (2) a 
means of accomplishing the standard* and (3) feedback on attainment of 
the standard. In an educational system* these elements translate into (1) 
the written cuniculum* (2) the taught curriculum* and (3) the tested 
curriculum. The curriculum audit model examines the extent to which 
these three elements are linked. Without such linkage* the curriculum 
has not been managed effectively (see Figure 2.3). 



Figure 2 J 
A Model for Curriculum Management 



written curriculum 




tested curriculum taught curriculum 



The curriculum is the content and sequence of courses that students take 
in school. The written curriculum defines the woric standards* goals* and 
objectives that teachers translate into classroom activities. The taught 
curriculum is the actual work done to accomplish the objectives in the 
writ en curriculum. The tested curriculum includes tools to assess 
student learning that are linked to both the written and the taught 
curriculum. 
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Based on the model, we find that the department can improve curriculum 
management for Hawaii's public schools. All three elements of ttie 
curriculum — the written, the taught* and the tested — are weak and there 
is no linkage among them. The department has: (1) inadequate written 
curriculum or program guides; (2) uncoordinated and unfocused staff 
development; and (3) inadequate evaluation of the curriculum. 

InadBquStB written The purpose of a curriculum guide is to define the subject matter goals, 

curriculum objectives, proficiencies, and performance standards, and to link them to 

classroom instruction and testing. The guide should identify 
instructional materials and available resources. It should also describe 
student skills, knowledge, and attitudes required for each grade level; 
provide hints for teaching; and suggest time allocations for subject 
matter coverage. In addition, the curriculum guide should include 
suggestions for staff development 

The current curriculum guides are deficient for two reasons: first* they 
are outdated, and second, they do not contain sufficient information for 
teachers. Without current, useful information, teachers cannot 
adequately carry out their responsibilities for translating state curriculum 
guides into effective lesson plans and classroom teaching. 

Approximately 38 percent of the teachers and 14 percent of the 
principals responding to our survey said that they were *Very or 
somewhat dissatisfied** with the curriculum. Of the teachers, 28 percent 
felt the department's instructional materials were '*mi useful,'' while 65 
percent said the materials were ^'somewhat useful." Only 4 percent 
found them to be "very usefuL"^^ 

Among other comments, teachers and principals said the following in 
our survey:^* 

* The core curriculum fails to meet student needs. School principal 

* The science curriculum is very weak in the elementary grades. The 
state should set the scope and sequence for the elementary grades. 
School teacher 

^ There should be better communication between intermediate schools 
and high schools, especially in the core areas. State requirements, 
particularly in language arts and social sciences, should be aligned 
better. School principal 
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Outdated guides 

With the exception of the language arts guide which was published in 
1988, the guides in the four basic subject areas are over five years old 
Of particular conccni are the science curriculum guides— two were 
pubUshed over 15 years ago in 1977 and one in 1981. The social studies 
and mathematics curriculum guides were last revised in 1978 and 1981 
respectively. 



InsufTicient information 

The curriculum guides do not provide inforaiation ttiat teachers need. 
The language arts pn)gram guide, the most recenUy revised, is a good 
approximation of what a curriculum guide should be, but it can be 
improved. TTie guide describes the goals, objectives, and student 
outcomes by grade levels, but it has no specific suggestions for 
evaluaUng student outcomes. For example, the guide states that oral 
communication skills must be evaluated. No suggestions are given on 
how this should be done. The guide says that teacher evaluation of 
student writing must be constnictive and focus on clarity and meaning. 
However, it gives no criteria for good writing or examples of successful 
writing. The guide includes a bibliography on language arts. But it docs 
not list people within or outside the department who can help teachers 
implement tiie cuniculum. 

The science curriculum guides do not contain sufficient infonnation to 
be helpful to teachers. They vary in organization and content They do 
not identify snidcnt proficiencies by grade levels, and ttiey are outdated. 
The tiuee science guides for grades K-6, 7-9, and 9-12 are not 
consistentiy organized. For example, die K-6 guide suggests assessment 
techniques while die otiier two guides do not The guides speU out the 
skills, knowledge, and attitudes that students should acquire but do not 
identify those proficiencies by grade levels. Since the guides do not 
reference die essential skills to appropriate grade levels, teachers could 
duplicate or omit critical infonnation. The guides are more than ten 
years old and do not describe changes in die world of science or infonn 
teachers of new instiuctional developments. 

State-level responsibility for written curriculum 

The department's Office of Instmctional Services (OIS) is responsible 
for the written curriculum for regular education, special education, and 
special instmctional programs for alienated students. Witiun OIS, die 
General Education Bianch, special education and occupational 
development sections under OIS are responsible for writing curriculum 
materials for dicir respective areas. 
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To guide the schools* OIS developed and distributed documents such as 
the Foundation Program for the Public Schools of Hawaii (1985) and a 
Teacher' s Handbook on Essential Competencies, and Smdent Outcomes 
for the Foundation Program for the Public Schools of Hawaii (1992), 
These documents describe broad educational goals and general student 
outcomes, but ihey are not curriculum-specific. 

OIS also publishes and distributes curriculum-specific documents, such 
as the Approved Instructional Materials (1990 and 1991), and the 
Authorized Courses and Code Numbers ( 1988). It has issued curriculum 
guides in the four basic subjects: language arts, science, mathematics, 
and social studies; as well as for programs such as special education and 
vocational education. But these must be updated and give better 
guidance to teachers. 

Without clearly written, current, and useful curriculum guides, schools 
lack the support and guidance that they need and the department cannot 
be assured that course content is consistent from school to school. 
Schools cannot be held accountable for the quality of curricula or poor 
student performance when state guides are inadequate. 

The state level offices must develop current curriculum guides that serve 
as a common reference point for all schools so that teachers can tailor 
classroom instniction to student needs. Curriculum guides should 
describe course content and articulation across grade levels. Tlie guides 
should show skills from the simple to the complex so that teachers can 
target student instruction in their class lesson plans. 

These criteria can be met. For example, the California Department of 
Education's Science Framework for California Public Schools, Grades 
K-12, is cunrent and contains information that teachers need. It develops 
six major themes in physical and life sciences that continue from one 
year to the next Themes are developed by grade level so that teachers 
can see the progression of the skills that students need to attain. 
Teachers are given suggestions on implementing the curriculum, the 
rationale and resources needed to assess student skills, and standards for 
assessing instructional materials. 

The Louisiana Language Arts Curriculum Guide, Grades provides 
a clear ouQine of language arts skills, the levels of instruction, suggested 
classroom activities, a philosophical rationale for language arts, and an 
explanation of how to use the guide. In addition, the guide is organized 
to show how skills are developed from the simple to the complex. 
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Staff development is not mandatory. Teachers arc invited to woikshops 
and seminars, and attendance is voluntary. Hie department docs not 
require school staff to be trained in the use of curriculum guides. The 
department has issued over 7,000 copies of the language arts curriculum 
guide without requiring any teacher training on how to use the guides. 

The department provides a plethora of in-service training based on 
school requests and distrirt and state office decisions. These activities 
are neither prioritized nor do they focus on curriculum strengths and 
weaknesses. During the 1991-92 school year, for example. Central 
District had 7 10 in-service activities and Honolulu District had 1,359 in- 
service activities including both curriculum related and non-curriculum 
related training.^' 

Curriculum-related traimng included curriculum integration, basic skills 
development, and math and science integration. Non-curriculum 
training was on subjects such as School Cbmmunity-Bascd Management 
(SCBM), parent education, team building, and conflict management 
Because the activities are optional and cover a wide range of topics, 
school staff may receive insufficient training on the core curriculum. 
Our survey results indicated that only 16 percent of the teachers received 
training on the core curriculum.^ 

The department docs not monitor or evaluate whether its stafif- 
development activities improve classn)om teaching. It does not 
systematically follow-up on in-service activities nor survey classroom 
practices to measure results of staff-development training. 



Responsibility for staff development 

The department has neither cleariy defined the roles and responsibilities 
for training nor coonlinated staff development activities. The OIS and 
the Office of Personnel Services both manage training. Within the OIS, 
the general education, occupational development, and special education 
specialists conduct their own training programs. 

Staff-development activities should be coordinated and focused. The 
department should have a staff development program that cleariy 
delineates roles and responsibUities, requires school staff participation, 
and evaluates training programs based on surveys of actual instructional 

practices. 

For teachers, tiie program should take into consideration such factors as 
experience, recentness of self-improvement classes, and depth of subjea 
matter knowledge. Implementing a staff development program would 
help ensure tiiat teachers know what to teach and how to teach it 
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The department should regularly revise its curriculum guides to provide 
current useful information to classroom teachers. This infonnation 
should include: (1) clear descriptions and sequences of required courses 
and accompanying student proficiency levels* (2) assessment strategies* 
and (3) avaUable resources within and outside the department The 
department should involve classroom teachers in developing the guides. 
Research has shown that teachers are more enthusiastic about teaching 
the curriculum when they have been involved in writing it 



Toaching thO The course descriptions* sequence of skills* aiKl assessment standards of 

curriculum the written curriculum need to be translated into effective classroom 

teaching. This requires a well-coordiruued staff devdopmeni pcogram 
focusing on state curriculum materials. But in Hawaii* staff 
development is weak* and the department has not linked teacher traiiUng 
to curriculum materials. It has no clear staff development program. 

Without a coordinated and focused staff development program* the 
department cannot be assured that teachers are implementing the state 
curriculum and are trained to customize curriculum to meet the needs of 
their students. Surveying the effectiveness of its staff-development 
program is one way the department could determine the extent to which 
the curriculum meets student needs. The department spends 
approximately $5 to $6 million a year on workshops and other activities 
but remains unsure about how these activities improve student 
learning.^' 

Some comments from our office survey of teachers and principals 
illustrate deficiencies in the taught curriculum.^^ 

Teachers rarely have the opportunity to be inserviced during the 
school year by "Stimulating resource teachers or to attend 
conferences which would charge up their enthusiasm* insteau 
they receive second hand information and instmction. School 
principal 

Programs are imposed but schools receive very little training on 
them. School principal 



Schools need to spend more time on staff development School 
principal 

Teachers need more in-service in the curriculum areas. School 
teacher 
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ThB tBStBd depaitment does not have a program to test the effectiveness of its 

curriculum curricula. Its statewide testing program evaluates only a small part of 

the curriculum. It does not measure student performance in a specific 
curriculum. Thus, the department has no inforaiation on whether 
schools need more challenging curricula, new materials, or better 
piepared teachers. Decision makers at state, district, and school levels 
have limited information on how to improve instructional practices. 

The department's testing program includes the SAT administered in 
grades 3, 6, 8, and 10; the Hawaii State Test of Essential Competencies 
(HSTEQ required for graduation; the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP) administered to a sample of 4m and 8th 
grade students* and the College Board Scholastic Aptitude Test These 
instruments assess only part of the language arts and mathematics 
curricula. Other curricula are simply not evaluated. 

Some principals and teachers made the following comments about the 
tested curriculum in our survey:" 

Hawaii's school curriculum must be continually reviewed to ensure its 
meaningfulness to students. School principal 

There should be a standard statewide curriculum with competency based 
measures to assess it School principal 

Teachers and students need a specific measurement (a standard for the 
state) to know that they have reached minimum levels of competency 
before moving on to higher levels. School teacher 

The Department of Education must come up with a more consistent 
effective means of assessment that can be used statewide. School 
teacher 



A systematic approach is needed to link testing to curriculum guides 
and instruction. The approach should give educators (1) timely and 
relevant information to analyze important trends in the instructional 
program, (2) information to improve student learning, (3) feedback to 
school staff on effective teaching, and (4) irtfonnation on the strengths 
and weaknesses of various programs so that ineffective programs can be 
discontinued. Based on this information, decision makers at state, 
district, and school levels can make infonned decisions on how to 
improve student performance. 

California's assessment program uses test questions specifically matched 
to its curriculum. Reading and math tests are aligr^d with the staters 
model curriculum guides. Kentucky provides state curriculum 
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ftamewoiks for local districts and assesses school perfonnance each year 
by testing randomly selected students in grades 4, 8, and 12. New York 
State has course outlines and syllabi that are reviewed and revised every 
five to seven years to catch aiticulation needs or gzps. The state then 
administers competency exams in reading and writing for grades 3, 5, 
and 6 to determine if remediation is needed, and if schools conform to 
the state syllabi. 



The Department 
Has Initiated 
Some 

Improvements 



The department has taken some important steps toward curriculum 
management but a more systematic approach is still needed. In 
September 1991, the department published an Action Plan for Improving 
Mathematics, Science, Language Arts, and Social Studies that describes 
state, district, and school responsibilities for a core curriculum, A draft 
curriculum framework for the four basic subjects was also published 
The plan requires schools to link the ''essential curriculum'* with 
assessment practices, but types of assessments are neither described nor 
defmed. In another recent effort to link assessment to instnicdon, the 
superintendent issued a memo to district and school leaders requesting 
details on how to improve student achievement on the SAT and NAEP 
tests over the next four years. The superintendent assigned curriculum 
responsibility and accountability to classrooms but did not describe what 
the department's responsibilities would be. 

We agree with the department's efforts to decentralize curriculum 
administration to give schools greater control but we also concur with 
leading research that a proper balance between state arKl local control is 
needed. It should be recognized that the state office and the schools 
have different responsibilities in this area 

It is the responsibility of the state office to develop curricula, train 
teachers, and systematically gather data on the effectiveness of statewide 
curricula. State board policymakers need information from the state 
office to improve curricula and to be accountable for state funding. 
Schools need information from the state office to make informed 
decisions on which programs best fit their needs. 



Clearer 
Assignment of 
Roles and 
Responsibilities is 
Needed 



We found that board policies and the department's functional statements, 
and job descriptions for state, district and school personnel were unclear 
and had overlapping responsibilities for developing, monitoring, and 
assessing the curriculum. 

Board policies assign responsibility for curriculum development to the 
assistant superintendent of the OIS and responsibility for instructional 
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materials to schools, districts, and the department But schools are also 
responsible to develop curriculum '*of sufficient depth and breadth to 
meet the needs, interests, and abilities of students.** 

Accort!ing to the department's fimctional statements, OIS is responsible 
for developing curriculum programs and resources (such as guides, units, 
instructional materials) and media for use throughout the school system. 
The office provides technical assistance, consultants, coordination, and 
staff development on a statewide basis; and monitors, assesses and 
analyzes the current status of educational programs. 

The job descriptions for state and district specialists are similar. Both 
state and district specialists provide technical guidance for improving 
school level programs, monitor school activities for compliance with the 
board^s foundation program objectives and instructional policies, serve 
as liaison between the state, schools, and the community in curriculum 
matters, assist teachers and principals in the selection and use of 
curriculum and program materials, and coordinate in-service training 
workshops. 

Like state and district specialists, school principals similarly monitor 
school activities and promote in-service training. They direct staff in 
developing curriculum. Teachers also develop or modify the classroom 
curricula and prepare lesson plans according to stated curricular outlines. 
In addition, some schools designate curriculum coordinator positions to 
assist teachers in planning and implementing new curriculum strategies, 
providing model lessons, arui articulating curricula across the school or 
among schools within the complex. 

We recognize that state, district, and school personnel indeed have 
overlapping responsibilities for curricula. But there should be some 
differentiation among them in terms of the exteiu and degree of 
responsibility for various aspects of curriculum. Without some 
delineation, overtapping responsibilities result in duplication of effort 
and wasted resources. 



Board policies Policies of the Board of Education re not sufficiently clear to manage 

needed current and future curricula. Board policy should delineate 

responsibilities, identify curriculum and its accompanying standards, and 
ensure linkage among the written, taught, and tested curricula. 

The American Association of School Administrators re(x>mmends that 
school board policies be tightly linked to the three elements of 
curriculum management: the wrinen, the taught, and the tested 
curricula. If policies are loosely coupled to curriculum elements, 
accountability may not be clearly assigned and curriculum will not be 
property managed. 
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The board should develop policies that identify a coherent K* 12 
curriculum with measurable standards for all schools. The standards 
should reflect high proficiency levels and not minimum competencies. 
Students need to know specific content standards that describe the 
knowledge and skills expected of diem and by which they will be 
assessed. Teachers need to know standards in order to develop 
assessments. 

The policies should require board approval of curriculum documents 
based on whether they produce desired learning results. The board must 
have infonnation on student leaming to be able to carry out its quality 
control function for Hawaii's schools. 

The board^s policies on instruction should specify whether the 
department, school, or classroom teacher is responsible for implementing 
the instructional policies. The policies should also require the use of 
approved instructional materials, such as state curriculum guides. 

A policy should be adopted to address the department's monitoring of 
instruction to ensure the use of state approved curriculum materials and 
to detennine whether schools use other instructional materials that are 
effective and can be shared. 

The board's testing policy can be improved by (1) requiring the 
department to link testing to curriculum and instruction, and (2) by 
directing the department to systematically review and modify statewide 
curriculum based on test results. 

The goal of these policies is to ensure proper curriculum management 
that promotes articulation and coordination of the K-12 curriculum, and 
to ensure that the written, taught* and tested curricula correspond with 
one another. Effective curriculum management means regular reviews, 
refinements, and updates of curriculum and instruction. 



ReCOmmenddtf OnS l . The Board of Education should develop new policies to clarify the 

statewide core curriculum and the appropriate roles and 
responsibilities of state, district, and school personnel. 

2. The Department of Education should better manage the curriculum 
beginning with improving and aligning its written, taught and tested 
curriculum. It should do the following: 

* Develop curriculum guides for science, mathematics, social 
studies, and language arts that are current and that provide 
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sufficient information to help teachers translate the guides into 
effective classroom practices. The guides should show 
aiticulation across grade levels. 



• Develop a staff-development program that coordinates training, 
focuses training on curriculum materials* evaluates the training 
given, and evaluates staff development for future planning. 

• Assess the written and taught curricula fbr linkages between 
these and the testing program. 

We recommend that the Board of Education develop new policies 
that clearly fix responsibility for curriculum management and 
monitor the department's implementation of these responsibilities to 
make sure it is carried out 



Chapter 3 

Budgeting at the Department of Education 



In this chapter we examine whether statutory provisions on budgeting 
in Chapter 37, HRS, particulaiiy provisions on the allotment system, 
constrain educational restructuring designed to promote decision- 
making at the school level. We also examine recent changes in 
budgeting proposed by the Department of Education (DOE). 



Summary of 
Findings 



1 . We find that Oiapter 37 does not constrain the flexibility of the 
Department of Education to delegate decision-making to schools. 

2. The department has proposed a major lestracturing of its program 
budget The department's proposal is well-intentioned but gives 
only slightly more decision-making authority to schools. The small 
benefit to schools is offset by a large loss in accountability. 



Statutory 
Provisions on 
Budgeting Do Not 
Constrain The 
Department 



The Legislature wants asvirance that the department has sufficient 
flexibility to promote decision-making at the school level. After 
reviewing Chapter 37 and the department's current practices, we find 
that no amendments are needed at this time. Neither the quarterly 
allotment system nor the administrative ceiling on temporary positions is 
an obstacle to educational restructuring. Allowing schools to cany over 
funds at the end of the fiscal year, however, may be helpful. 



Quarterly allotment The quarterly allotment system, as it now exists, poses no obstacle to 

system restructuring. The department has had no difficulty with quarterty 

allotment procedures since the "flexibility legislation" was enacted in 

1986. 



The flexibility legislation amended Section 37-74, HRS, to aUow the 
department to transfer general funds for its operating budget from one 
quarterty period to the next, among programs with the same or similar 
objectives, or among cost elements in a program. 

Quarterty allotment balances are automatically credited to the next 
quarter and reallotted by the department's budget office. Budget 
analysts at the Department of Budget and Finance (B&F) who review the 
DOE*s budget do only a mathematical check of the requests for 
allounents (A- 19s). This differe from the practice for all other 
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departments, except the University of Hawaii* where the director of 
finance must review* evaluate* and approve all allotment requests. 

The department makes numerous amendments to its allotments and does 
not wait for approval from B&F before entering new expenditure plan 
data into its automated system and allowing purchases to be made. 

The flexibUity legislation is scheduled for repeal on June 30, 1994. The 
State Auditor is to review whether the flexibility legislation should be 
retained before the scheduled repeal date. We believe that no changes 
should be made to the flexibility legislation affecting quarterly 
allotments until the State Auditor issues the final report to the 
Legislature in 1994. 



'Veiling'' on 
temporary employees 



The department is seeking to have the administratively-imposed 
''ceiling*' on temporary positions removed in order to give schools the 
flexibility to convert positions and funds. We could find no real need or 
demand for this. 

The department says that schools should have the flexibility to convert 
positions when they become vacant* for example* one counselor position 
to two educational assistant positions; or to use funds for equipment and 
supplies (B and C funds* respectively) for personnel. The department 
th&^rizes that the ceiling on temporary positions could be exceeded if 
schcols decide to convert pennanent positions to temporary positions or 
to use 6 and C funds to create temporary positions. The ceiling, 
however* is not one specifically imposed by the Legislature. It is 
imposed by the governor. 

In the General Appropriations Act (Act 296* Session Laws of Hawaii 
1991) for the last biennium* the Legislature authorized the number of 
permanent position counts. The Legislature does not impose a specific 
cap on the number of temporary positions which may be established* but 
the number of temporary positions does appear in the supporting 
documents — the BJ tables reviewed and approved by the money 
committees of the Legislamre. The department appears to feel bound by 
this number. 

The Governor's execution policies for 1992 cleariy address position 
ceilings and prohroit the establishment of unbudgeted or unauthorized 
positions unless otherwise provided by law. 

Realistically, the department does not anticipate a wholesale conversion 
of positions or of funds to positions. Personnel administrators 
acknowledge that civil service and collective bargaining issues have to 
be worked out before the schools can have any real personnel flexibility. 
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So far, only one school that has been approved for school-based 
management has converted a position- Funds for the position were 
converted to use for equipment and supplies. Also, as of September 
1992, the schools approved for school-based management have not hired 
temporary, one-year employees as the governor has authorized them to 
do. 

The department already has a large number of p^T/sitions over which it 
has flexibility. It has S 16 positions in its instntctional resource 
augmentation program that are distributed to eluaentaiy schools on the 
basis of enrollment Schools may use tiiem at their discretion. Anotiier 
167.S positions are distributed to intermediate schools at the discretion 
of district superintendents, and schools have the flexibility to decide how 
they will use these positions. Grades 7 tiuough 12 have 212 positions to 
use at their discretion to improve learning in the core subjects of 
language arts, mathematics, science, and social studies. In addition, 
project Ke Au Hou will be redeploying close to KOOO state and district 
level employees to the school level. With close to 2,000 positions for 
discretionary use at the schools, we believe that sufficient flexibility 
exists. 

We conclude that any ceiling tiiat exists on the number of temporary 
employees is not an obstacle to restructuring at this time. 

The department estimates tiiat between $200,000 and $500,000 lapses 
each fiscal year from small amounts ($5 or $10) left in school accounts. 
The department would like schools to be able to keep and pool tiiese 
funds. 

The department says schools have no incentive to save money because 
aU unused moneys lapse at the end of the fiscal year. They try to use 
this money by purchasing in advance for the next fiscal year. But much 
of the money is wasted in last minute spending. 

Some school districts in other jurisdictions tiiat have school-based 
management have found it helpful to be able to carry balances over to 
tiie next fiscal year.^ Schools in Edmonton, Canada carry surpluses and 
deficits over to tiie next fiscal year. In Dade County, Florida, schools 
carry over ail unused funds, including savings from utility conservation 
and salaries. Schools in Los Angeles carry over unspent funds in the 
substitute teacher account and a few textbook accounts. Chicago schools 
carry over left over state compensatory aid funds on top of their new 
allotment for the next year. Funds carried over may be used at the 
schools* discretion. 
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Ch>»Kr3: ■MdQ»ting«tth»Dtp>rtm»frtofEduc»t»ow 



We believe that it would be appropriate to allow schools to carry over 
savings from their schooHevel allocations to the following fiscal year to 
the extent pennitted by the State Constitution. These school-level funds 
would be those funds for which schools prepare expenditure plans. 

This might encourage better planning and wiser spending. The 
department should request an opinion from the attorney general as to the 
extent to which this would be permitted under Article vn^ Section 1 1 of 
the State Constitution and Section 37-41* HRS. 

To determine if permission to carry over funds is effective* the 
Legislature could include a provision in the general appropriations act 
for the coming biennium requiring the Department of Education to report 
on the amounts that were carried over and the benefits that resulted from 
this practice. This information would help the Legislature determine 
whether the practice should be continued. 



Amendment of Section 7 of Act 295* SLH 1992* which requests this study* contains a 

Section 7, Act 295, provision requiring the reenactment or amendment of provisions of 

SLH 1992 Chapter 26 and 37, HRS, affecting public schools* if these provisions are 

to apply to public schools on and beyond July 1* 1993. We do not see a 
need to amend Chapter 26 or 37* HRS* so we recommend that Section 7 
be amended to delete this requirement, (Chapter 26* HRS* as it applies 
to the repair and maintenance of public schools* is discussed in Chapter 
4 of tlus report.) 



The Department 
Has Proposed A 
New Lumpsum 
Budget 



The department has proposed* and the Board of Education has approved* 
^lumpsum** budgeting. We agree with the philosophy behind the move. 
The stated purposes are to give schools more decision-making authority 
over their budgets* allow greater parent and community participation* 
allocate funds more equitably* and let schools benefit from whatever 
savings they accrue. But we see very little actual benefit in the way the 
department plans to implement st. Decision-making will remain at the 
state level and schools will have little more flexibility. The only 
significant change will be a large expansion in the department's budget 
base. This expansion will reduce accountability by making the 
department's budget even less accessible to analysis and scrutiny. 

The department defines lumpsum budgeting as a **system of budgeting in 
which funds are allocated to schools in one large amount and the schools 
are authorized to make the allocation decisions to specific programs.''^ 
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The department would like to submit its budget to the 1993 Legislature 
in this new fonnat In this secUon. we wiU discuss the impetus behind 
the new budgeting fonnat and its potential for decentralizing decision- 
making to the schools. 

The proposed change is based on a national movement to restructure 
education. The decentralization of power and authority for certain kinds 
of decisions from central administration to the school level is a popular 
reform strategy in school districts nationally. It also exists in otiier 
countries. The concept is commonly referred to as site-based or school- 
based management 

This movement to school-based management grew from research 
suggesting an association between school autonomy and school 
effectiveness. Advocates argue tiiat tiwse most closely affected by 
school-level decisions— teachers, students, and parents— should have a 
significant say in die school's budget, curriculum, and personnel.* 
Studies found that education reform was most effective and susuined 
when implemented by people with a sense of ownership and 
responsibility for the reform.* 

The concept of school-based management links increased choice and 
educational oppottunitj witii increased school-level control over 
instruction and Uie budget* But not all decisions related to Oic 
instmctional program or budget are decentralized or shared.* Some, in 
areas such as curriculum, personnel, and budget are best decentralized 
while otiiers. such as in transportation, utilities, and food service, do not 
lend tiiemselves to decentralization and remain centralized. 

Hawaii enacted Chapter 296C. HRS. on School/COmmunity-Based 
Management (SCBM) in 1989. It states tiiat efforts must be made to 
ensure exceUence in Hawaii's schools. To increase accountabiUty and 
achieve exceUence. the law says dm tiwre must be a change in die way 
die school system is managed. In particular, tiie system must be 
restructured to allow more decision-making at die school level, tiiereby 
increasing die involvement of tiiose directiy affected by die decisions. 



School-based budgeting is a widely used strategy in school-based 
management. Under school-based budgeting, resource allocation 
decisions are transferred from central administration to the schools and. 
in theory, should (1) provide greater efficiency in allocating resources 
because decisions are placed closer \o those affected. (2) provide 
increased flexibility in the instnicticnal program by broadening the 
spending audwrity of die schools, and (3) direct accountability to die 
schools and away from central administration.' 



Components of the 
proposed lumpsum 
budget 



Ruda«ts in iurisdictions with school-based budgeting arc not requests for 
year wilh Ite given resources. 

•n» DOE savs it is attmpting to inWae school-based budgeting toough 
I^r^S^^Se department's "P^^l^ 

IV programs as follows: 

Current level IV programs: 

EDN 105, Regular Instruction 

EDN 106, Other Regular Instruction 

EDN 107, Special Education 

EDN 108, Compensatory Education 

EDN 203, School Administration 

EDN 204, Instnictional Media 

EDN 206, Counsehng 

EDN 207, Stiident Activities 

EDN 306, Safety and Security Services 

Proposed level IV programs: 

EDN 101, School Lumpsum Budget 

EDN 102, State Categorical Programs 

EDN 103, Federal Projects (categorical programs) 

EDN 104, Private Agency Projects 

n^e four new EDN programs wiU account for JJ^ 
approximately 74 percent of the departinent ^^^^jf/^hj^^^^^ 
will conuin funds for programs that ^« P^'^^T/"^^^ 
schools -me categorical programs are funds earmarked for si«:mc 
nurses fL S ti« schooU will not be able to deviate. State 
?atSSl,r,^ms U^lude vocational education, space education and 

ZrtSon. Federal categoncalprog«msindud.b^^ 
nrn«ams AIDS education, and drug free schools. Private agency 
Secrare g^Sin-aid and purchases of service contract; to iwn-pjofit 
IZ^Zl for such programs as special Olympics, immigrant youti^ 
program, and Hawaii Bicycling Uague. 
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The department plans to request $426.6 million for the EDN 101 
category and says that it will distribute the funds to schools by a 
"weighted pupil allocation system/* Each student will be assigned a 
base number that represents the cost of educating a regular student for a 
year. Added to this number will be weights for such factors as the 
alienated student, the gifted and talented student, the smallness of the 
school, and the percentage of nontenured teachers on the schoofs staff. 
The higher the weight, the higher the cost A schooPs lumpsum 
allocation will be the total weighted pupil enrollment multiplied by a 
financial value per weighted student 

The department has not completed developing its weighted pupil 
allocation system and does not plan to use the weighted allocation 
formula until the second year of Fiscal Biennium 1993-1995. It plans to 
use its current allocation foraiulas for the coming fiscal year* 

The department plans to establish an average salary for each type of 
salaried employee. Schools will use their funds to purchase positions at 
the average salary amount The average salary amount will then be 
deducted from the school's lumpsum budget and deposited into the 
department's salar/ account from which actual salaries will be paid The 
state office will make up or retain differences between the average 
salaries and the actual salaries* 

Schools will be allowed to change the type of position, add a position or 
delete a position, and use any resulting salary savings by submitting a 
position change request to the DOE state office* 



Usefulness of 
Lumpsum 
Budgeting Is Not 
Evident 



It is not clear what the department sees as the end result of lumpsum 
budgeting. The actual ability of the DOE to give schools budgeting 
tlexibility through the proposed program structure is limited* Personnel 
costs and categorical requirements leave schools with veiy little that is 
really discretionary. That the department does not plan to have each 
school prepare a budget document is further evidence of limited 
decision-making at the school level* 
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Limited schooi-ievei 
budgeting 



Personnel issues will significandy constrain flexibility in the use of 
lumpsum ftmds. About 93 percent of the moneys in the proposed EDN 
10 1 for FB 1993- 1995 will not be handled by schools because they will 
be spent for personal services. This money goes to the department's 
salary account. Schools currcndy do not budget for salaried personnel 
and under lumpsum budgeting, as a practical matter, schools will not 
gain significant personnel flexibility. Despite what the department says 
about converting positions, schools may be able to do this only if they 
have vacancies. 
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Schools currcntiy budget primarily for supplies and equipment for 
regular instruction, school administration, and school libraries. The 
amount that the depaitment has allocated for this in its 1993- 1994 
budget is about $17.3 million for ail schools, or about 2 percent of the 
department's total budget request Budgeting primarily for supplies and 
equipment will not change um^r lumpsum budgeting. We see little 
added budgetary flexibility for schools under EDN 101 



Budgeting will continue to be controlled at the state level. 
Personnel costs for regular teachens will continue to be budgeted for by 
the Budget Branch. State and district offices will also continue to 
budget for most of the categorical programs. 



No schoohlevel 
budget document 



The department does not intend to have schools prepare a budget 
document under the lumpsum budgeting plan. Instead, schools will 
continue to prepare expenditure plans for ftmds they mceiVe. This would 
appear to be contrary to the concept of decentralizing authority and 
accountability from the state and district levels to the schools* 

Currently, the schools initiate budgets for books, equipment, and 
supplies, and a small handful of other programs. Schools prepare 
expenditure plans after allocations are made by the department To 
continue the practice of preparing expenditure plans without first 
working on a comprehensive budget document would only re-emphasize 
the cont!t>l of the budget at the state level. 

If the department intends to delegate responsibility and accountability to 
schools, it should plan eventually to have each school prepare a budget 
document encompassing all resources received, iiKluding personnel 
funds. The document should explain the schooKs budgeting strategy, 
relate budgeting decisions to school curriculum and goals, and explain 
significant changes made from the previous year's budget along with the 
reasons for the changes. 

The budget document should be available to anyone interested in the 
budget of the school, including staff, parents, members of the 
community, and legislators. District offices could summarize the budget 
documents of schools within their respective districts, and the state 
office could prepare a statewide summary for legislative use. 

Having each school prepare and commit to a budget document may 
encourage schools to reassess the use of all their resources every 
budgeting period and discourage focusing only on new programs or 
additions to the budget School-level budgeting would also emphasize 
the accountability of the schools for managing their resources. 
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Redueod 
accountability 



Accountability is reduced when the amounts under legislaUve review 
become very large and when growth is automatic. 

EDN 101 expands an already large budget base. The larger the base, the 
less accessible it is to analysis. For example, it is simply more difficult 
to look at supporting information for $550 million than a sum like $5.5 
million. This is already a problem witii EDN 105 (regular instniction) 
and the $285 million appropriated to the program for FY1992-93. The 
Legislature cannot pinpoint what the money is spent on and how 
effective the expenditures are. Hie department does not break down the 
$285 million by schools, by grade level, or by elementary, intennediate. 
or secondary school. And the Ugislature does not know how much of 
this $285 miUion is spent on subject areas such as language arts, science, 
and so on. The department plans to expand this lack of information to 
an even larger sum in the proposed lumpsum EDN 101— $426.6 million. 

The expanded base will grow automatically because of the way the State 
budgets. Like other departments, the DOE follows budget guidelines 
issued by B&F for developing the biennium budget B&F builds a 
budget on three categories: "base" (DOE refers to this as "current 
services"), "woridoad increase." and "program adjustment" 

The current services budget includes the resources necessary to provide 
the same quality and quantity of services over the next biennial period.' 
It provides for continuation of existing positions, operating expenses, 
and replacement of existing equipment. An inflation factor is generally 
allowed to accommodate salary adjustments and increased costs for 
supplies and equipment. The current services budget is built upon tiie 
prior year's allocations. 

Woridoad increases provide foruncoimrollable increases in woridoad, 
including enrollment growtii and tiie operation of new schools and oUier 
faciUties scheduled for constniction."' GeneraUy, woridoad increases 
provide for the delivery of die same quality and quantity of services to 
an increasing number of qualified recipients. 

Program adjustments include ail the resources needed to improve die 
quality and quantity of services or to initiate a new program." This 
category is often referred to as die "expansion" or "initiatives" category. 

The significance of all tiiis is that once woridoad increases and program 
adjustments are funded, they become recurring operational cpsts and arc 
budgeted as current services. 



Incremental budgets 
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Like other agencies, the department's budget is incremental. The budget 
base, or die current services budget, increases each biennium by program 
adjustments and woridoad increases approved in prior years by the 
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Leeislature In additio';. the budget base usuaUy increases by an 
innaUon factor authorized by B&F. Neither B&F nor the DOE reviews 
the current services (base) budget in depth in the budget preparaUon 
process. Instead, they focus on additions to the current services budget 

Once the Ugislature approves the program adjustment and workload 
increase requests, they become recurring operating expenses in the next 
current services budget As a result the base expands continuously. Hie 
larger the base, the more difficult it is to analyze whether the funds are 
necessary and appropriate. 

Figure 3.1 

EDN 105 Appropriations FY1 987-89 to 1992-93 

Operating Funds Only 



(in millions) 



300 



250- 
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100- 






Sourca: Act 390, SLH 1988, p. 776 
Act 299. SLH 1990. p. 687 
Act 300. SLH 1992. p. 784 
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The depaitment^s largest budget program has been EDN 105, Regular 
Instruction. Figure 3. 1 shows the amounts appropriated over the last 
five years for EDN 105 and its inexorable growth when program 
adjustments, workload increases, and inflation are automatically added. 
Even a small inflation factor adds millions of dollars to such a large 
base. The situation is particulariy egregious because, as we noted in 
Chapter 2. the department has no program to monitor or evaluate the 
e^ectiveness of instructional programs offered at the schools. Once 
funded, programs are seldom terminated. Whatever is added continues 
indefinitely regardless of its value. 

The new EDN 101 will create an even larger budget base. Hie 
department plans to request about $426.6 million for this program for 
FY 1993-94. Inevitably, this amount will be further expaiided in 
subsequent years by program adjustments and workload increases 
approved by the Legislature, creating an even larger, more inaccessible 
base. 



Philosophically, we agree with the idea of budgetary decentralization to 
empower the schools and to give them the flexibility to use resources to 
best suit the needs of their students. We are cotKemed. however, with 
the incomplete and somewhat contusing plan for implementing lumpsum 
budgeting. We believe it advisable to have a pilot project, using SCBM 
schools, to develop and test the implementation of lumpsum budgeting 
on a small scale before such a major change is made in the DOE's 
budget stmcture. 

The SCBM schools are at the heart of restructuring. They have 
committed themselves to governance through a collaborative effort 
between school administrators and employees, students, parents, and the 
community. 

The D0£ should request a provision in the general appropriations act 
which would allow resources to be allocated to the SCBM schools on a 
lumpsum basis. The DOE could then develop, implement and refine its 
lumpsum budgeting policies and procedures with these schools. 

The DOE could woric with S'3M schools in requesting waivers of 
policies, mles. or procedures, pursuant to Section 296C-4. HRS, to 
obtain more flexibility for the schools. For example, schools need more 
flexibility in the persormel area. 

During this pilot project, the DOE could also woric on a proposal for 
accountability to the Legislature under lumpsum budgeting. 
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We recommend that the department provide a status report on the pilot 
project to the Legislature at the 1994 session, and that an independent 
agency evaluate the pilot project and report to the Legislature twenty 
days prior to the start of the 1995 legislative session. The independent 
evaluation should assess the implementation of lumpsum budgeting; the 
effects of lumpsum budgeting; the continuation of tiie pUot project; and 
the department's plan to be accountable to the Legislature for the use of 
lumpsum funds. 



Conclusion The concept of school-based budgeting holds promise as a tool to 9 

improve educational achievement As a part of tiie overall restructuring 
effort in Hawaii, it :s certainly worthy of serious consideratioa 

The problem is tiiat school-based budgeting in Hawaii is still in its 

planning stage. Significant issues, including accountability to the 

Legislature and personnel flexibility, have yet to be woriced out The 

lumpsum proposal is premature. Budgetary change tiuoughtiie 

proposed lumpsum budgeting plan may not be appropriate for 

department-wide implementation at this tim^/'^^n the department can 

give the Legislature a more complete picture of how it will be 

implemented and what the effects of tiie plan wiU be, or upon favorable # 

results of a pilot project, the Legislature may want to give consideration 

to adopting the proposal for department-wide implementation. 



Recommendations l- For Uie 1993-1995 biennium. the Legislature should consider 

allowing schools to carry over any unexpended funds from the first 
to die second fiscal year and to tiie following fiscal biennium. In 
doing so. tiie Legislature should require tiie Department of 
Education to seek legal advice from the Attorney General as to how 
to accomplish die carry over, and to report on any amounts carried 
over and tiie benefits accruing from tius practice to tiie Ugislature at 
die start of tiie following biennium. 

2. The Legislatiire should not appropriate according to tiie proposed 
new lumpsum program structure for tiie 1993-95 biennium, but 
should include a provision in tiie general appropriations act tiiat 
would auUiorize a lumpsum budgeting pilot project for SCBM 
schools. The proviso should set forth reporting and evaluation 
requirements. 

3 . The Department of Education needs to clarify how it will develop 
personnel fiexibility, identify what specific additional flexibility will 
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be given to schools under its proposed lumpsum budget, and identify 
what budgeting end products it envisions will result at the school 
level. 

The Legislature should amend Section 7 of Act 295, SLH 199Z to 
delete the requirement that provisions of Chapters 26 and 37, HRS, 
affecting public schools, be reenacted or amended if they are to 
apply to public schools on or beyond July 1, 1993. 
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Chapter 4 

School Repair and Maintenance 



In this chapter, we review the State's repair and maintenance program 
for Hawaii's public schools. The Department of Education (DOE) and 
the Department of Accounting and General Services (DAGS) share 
responsibility for this program. We examine how this shared 
responsibility is implemented and make suggestions for improvement. 



Summary of 
Findings 



2. 



The memorandum of agreement between the Department of Education 
and the Department of Accounting and General Services on the 
school repair and maintenance program does not reflea up-to-date 
repair and maintenance policies and procedures. 

DOE personnel comment favorably on the program in general, but 
express concern about the system for minor repairs in Oahu 
schools and the growing backlog of programmed major repairs 
statewide. 



3. The program could be streamlined by realigning some 
responsibilities and improving training. 



The repair and maintenance (R & M) program for Hawaii's public 
schools is delineated in two executive memoranda: the Governor's 
Executive Memorandum 1980*2, dated February 22, 1980, and the 
related Governor's Executive Order 80*6, dated July 31, 1980. Hiese 
memoranda define the terms '^repair" and ''maintenance" and assign 
operational responsibility for the school R & M program to DAGS to 
be implemented in consultation with the DOE. 

In 1983-84, the two agencies signed a memorandum of agreement 
establishing standards, policies, and procedur^ns for the school R & M 
program. DOE participaticm in R & M primarily involves the business 
specialist in each of the department's seven school districts. The DOE 
Facilities and Support Services Branch handles all issues relating to 
facilities and coordinates priorities for major repairs. The Central 
Services Division (CSD) of DAGS has overall respcxisibiUty for the 
program. DAGS district offices on the Neighbor Islands are 
# responsible for their respective counties, but they work closely with 

CSD. 



Tlie DOE and 
DAGS Share 
Responsibility For 
Repair and 
Maintenance 
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CSD divides Oahu into five districts. Each distnct has a team of 20 
woLTmSvisitstheschoolsinthatdistrictonatoutmgbasisto 

J? «fnnr«oairs Woriters attached to thcsc teams also icspond 
S^rn^XcSta^^^oolsintheirdi^^^^^ DAGS also hasa 
roeSpi^rt Services Section wiA . 
teSci SS^labor support to the teams. The Big Island and Kaua 

(h^ded into Sets, but the DAGS office on Mam does R & 
M diiecUy for all Maui schools. 

DAGS implements three levels of R & M: emergency, miiwr. and 
programmed majcr repairs. Emergency repairs must be perforaied 
SStely. usTaUy Sithin 24^ hours. E^^^^P^" 
water, attending to exposed wires, and fixing jammed door locks. 
Minor repairs, such as minor plumbing, electric^, or ^^T"^ 
can wait longer and are within the capabihues of the DAGS R & M 
workers. Programmed major repairs require an exterided p^^^ 
r me to complete and may exceed the capabjhties of DA^ R & ^ 
workers. Hiese repairs are usually contracted out by the DAGS PubUc 
Works Division and include jobs such as reroofing. major pamtmg. 
and termite treatment 



Funding for school 
repair and 
maintenance 



-me Legislature appropriates ftmds for school R & M to DAGS under 
the AGS-807. Physical Plant Operations and Maintenance program, 
m entire appropriation to AGS-807 is for school R & M. 

DAGS is the expending agency for implementing re^is and 
maintenance for the DOE. For the fiscal bienmum 1991-1993. the 
UgSJature appropriated $92,112,825 to AGS-SOT for school rep^or 
andmaintenancc. Programmed major repairs account for the largest 
portion of R&Mallocations. ForFB1991-1993. AeRA M 
Appropriation required approximately 62 percent of tiie wul to be 
expended on major repairs. Table 4.1 shows the total cost of 
rrSLdmaorrepairsforFY1991-92andaienumberof major 

re^Kbs - 2.712 jSbs at a total cost of $30,633,198 THe types of 
ma^J repair work done as weU as the cost of each, both m doUars and 
as a percent of ti»e total, are as follows: 
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TABLE 4.1 

Programmed Major Rapaire 

FY1991-92 





No. of Jobs 


Cost 


Percent of 


Category 


Cost 


REROORNG 


141 


$4,487,354.00 


14.7% 


PAINT EXTERIOR 


194 


2.828390.00 


9.2% 


PAINT INTERIOR 


126 


2.173,692.00 


7.1% 


RECARPETING 


67 


64S.474.00 


2.1% 


TERMITE TREATMENT 


77 


342.21S.00 


1.1% 


TERMITE TENTING 


91 


484.101.00 


1.6% 


RESURFAQNG 


24 


911.661.00 


3.0% 


AIR CONDITIONERS 


6 


346.18S.00 


1.1% 


OTHER 


1986 


18.414.126.00 


60.1% 


TOTALS 


2712 




100.0% 



Source: 



R«oordt at th« D«partm«nt of Aooounting and G«n«ral 



Outdated 
Memorandum of 
Agreement 



The memorandum needs to be updated and clarified With the 
exception of procedures for emergency repairs, the policies and 
procedures described in the memorandum bear little resemblance to 
those currendy used for minor and major repairs at most schools. For 
minor repairs, the memorandum calls for each school to submit 
individual work orders for each job. This system is still in place on 
Hawaii and Maui, but has been replaced on Oahu and Kauai by a team 
system. This makes the memorandum unreflective of actual practices 
for minor repairs at the vast majority of Hawaii's schods. 

Procedures for programmed major repairs also differ from those in the 
memorandum. The memorandum provides for the primary 
participation of DAGS officials. The system in place for many years 
and formalized in law by Act 295. Session Laws of Hawaii 1992, 
however, requires extensive DOE involvement in selecting these jobs. 

School officials also report that the standard of service described in 
the memorandum is based on outdated DOE educational 
specifications. Schools say they are told that work requests are 
rejected because they would exceed these educational specifications. 
For example, the specifications allow only a limited number of 
buUedn boards. 
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The specifications have not been revised since September 1980. There 
have been inecemeal amendments, but provisions on classn)om 
standard equipment were last amended in December 1987. 

School administrators say that new educational tools and teaching aids 
are not reflected in the memorandum. 

The memorandum is also unclear about whether minor improvements 
are allowable under R & M . Many school and DOE officials complain 
that DAGS doer: not allow minor improvements, such as upgraded 
electrical wiring and air conditioners, even though the memorandum 
seems to allow such work. DAGS tells the schools that improvements 
should be funded as capital improvement projects (CIP), not R & M 
The governor's executive memoranda appear to prohibit the use of R 
& M funds for improvements while the memorandum of agreement 
appears to allow such improvements. Because responsibility is 
unclear, both DOE and DAGS disclaim responsibiUty for these 
improvements. 

The memorandum is the basis for the R & M program. It should 
reflect actual policies and practices so that all involved may 
understand clearly their roles and responsibilities. The DOE and 
DAGS should revise the memorandum to reflect current practices in 
the DAGS R & M system and to clarify whether minor improvements 
are the responsibility of the DOE or DAGS. The DOE educational 
specifications should be updated to reflect current educational 
techniques. Both DAGS and DOE should review the memorandum of 
agreement 



From our interviews, we found schools commented favorably on 
DAGS' system for emergency repairs. Regarding minor repairs, only 
Oahu schools reported significant problems. Statewide concern was 
expressed, Iwwever, about the backlog of programmed major repairs. 



The system for responding to emergency repairs received the most 
favorable reviews fnm the many schxxA officials interviewed DAGS 
says there are more than 8,000 emergency calls each year, costing 
more than $1 milliort 

The system is the most uniform from island to island. When an 
emergency is discovered, the school R & M administrator, usually in 
consultation with the head custodian, assesses the problem. If school 
custodial suf f cannot the repair, the school administrator calls 
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Minor Repairs for 
Oahu Schools and 
Programmed 
l\/la]or Repairs are 
of Concern 

Emergency repair's 



DAGS. In most instances, there is no DOE involvement in emergency 
repairs. 

If an emergency is an immediate threat to health and safety, schools 
report that DAGS sends out a worker expeditiously. If the worlc is 
beyond the capabilities of the DAGS workers, a contractor is hired. 
School officials praised the prompt service and said they were very 
pleased with the program. 

If the problem is not an immediate threat to health or safety, DAGS 
may ask the school to make temporary arrangements. Even so, DAGS 
usuaUy attends to these less-pressing emergencies within a matter of 
days. 



DAGS' system for minor repairs varies from island to island. On 
Maui and Hawaii, DAGS sends individual workers to schools in 
response to requests filed on individual work order forms. On Oahu 
and Kauai, DAGS has teams of workers that visit the schools on a 
rotating basf s. The teams complete as many requested tasks as they 
can within an allotted number of days. 

Schools on the neighbor islands reported general satisfaction witii the 
minor repair system. We found no significant problems in the 
program for minor repairs on Hawaii, Maui, or Kauai. DAGS' records 
show regular and frequent visits to Big Island schools. On Maui, 
DAGS reports that 95 percent of requested minor repairs were 
completed last year. On Kauai, where the team system has been in 
place since March 1991, workers visit schools every tiirec weeks. 
DAGS' records show that teams accomplished 89 percent of requested 
minor repairs on Kauai in FY1991-92. 

Oahu schools underserved 

Oahu schools do not voice the same level of satisfaction witii the 
minor repair system. The primary problem appears to be insufficient 
resources. Various metiwds can be used to assess tiie distribution of 
resources among the islands and school districts: total square footage 
per R & M woricer, ratio of students to R & M woricers, and frequency 
of RAM visits. Oahu is underserved by each of these measures. In a 
comparison of islands on the basis of total square foottge of school 
plant per DAGS R & M woricer. the Big Island has one worker for 
every 58,852 square feet of school plant; Maui has one for every 
69.592 square feet; and Kauai has one for every 74,538 square feet 
Oahu, however, has one woricer for every 97,791 square feet of plant 
(see Figure 4.1). This means tiiat a Big Island R & M woricer is 
responsible for almost 40 percent less square foouge than an Oahu 
counterpart 
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Figure 4.1 

Square Feet of School Plant 
Per R&M Worker. By Island 



120.000 




20,000 



Sourc«: OAOS C«ntril S«vk»t Dtvitton records 



The number of students in a school district per R & M woiter is 
another measure. Oahu again comes up short (see Figure 4.2). 
According to eniollment figures for (be. 1991-1992 school year, tfie 
Big Island has 749.2 studcntt per woriier (in the larger HUo and Kor» 
districts, the figures are 788.4 and 869.3. respectively). Kauai has 822 
students for every woricer and Maui has 765.8 students for every 
worker. Oahu, however, has 988.8 stodents for every worker. Ttas 
means the Big Island has about 25 percent fewer students per worker 
than Oahu. Maui hw 22.5 percent fewer and Kauai has 17 percent 
fewer students per worker. 
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Figure 4.2 

students Per R&M Worker, By Island 




Souroa: DAGS C«ntral S«(ViCM DH/Won r*oords 
DOE 1901 •nraibmntrapbrt 



A closer look at the five Oahu R&M districts reveals disparities in 
the number of students per R & M worker. Honolulu I (East) has 
627.8 students; Honolulu II (West) has 776.6 students; Windward has 
815 students; Lecwaid has 1253.9 students; and Central has 1470.8 
students (see Figure 4.3). If Oahu's two districts with the largest 
ratios are compared with those of the neighbor islands, these 
disparities become even sharper. The Big Island has 749.2 students 
per woricer or 40 percent fewer students per worker than Leeward and 
neariy 50 percent fewer than Central. Maui has 765.8 students and 



Figure 4.3 

Students Per R&M Worker 
By Oahu DAGS District 




Sourc«: DAGS Central S^ffvicM Division records 
DOE 1001 •nroimsmftport 



Kauai has 822 students per worker. These figures result in comparable 

ratios. 

A third method of assessing the allocation of resources is the 
frequency of R & M visits to schools. On the Big Island, DAGS 
records show very frequent visits to the schools. We do not have dau 
for Maui, but Maui schools generally expressed satisfaction. On 
Kauai, which uses the same team system as Oahu, schools ait visited 
every three weeks. These visits last between one to four days. 
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Most school administrators on Oahu told us that teams visit only two 
or thite times a year. Some said they ait visited four times each year. 
Each visit lasts 1 .5 to 5 days, except at Partington High School, which 
is visited for 6 days. Any work not completed during a visit must wait 
until the n^xt visit, four to six months later 

DAGS records indicate that, over the three previous fiscal years, minor 
repairs on Oahu had a completion rate of 95 percent to 97 percent 
Our schooMevel interviews confirmed a high completion rate in 
plumbing and electrical work, but the completion rates in carpentry, 
painting, and general repair jobs were reported to be much lower. 

Completion rates appear to differ according to school leveL 
Elementary schools tend to have the highest completion rates, 
probably due to their smaller size and fewer incidents of vandalism. 
Intennediate and high schools are larger and have hi^r levels of 
vandalism. DAGS workers expend much of their effort repairing 
vandalized items, so other job requests fall by the wayside. 

Although Oahu is underserved, and some schools are severely 
frustrated by the infttquent R & M visits, the schools we contacted 
expressed their appreciation for the miix)r repair work performed by 
DAGS. Even so, repairs thai never receive attention are a pervasive 
source of frustration arul angen^ Some of those persons we 
interviewed say that certain teachers have given up and no longer 
submit R & M requests. 

Emergencies at other schools 

The most common complaint among Oahu school administrators about 
the minor repair system is that their schools are short changed when a 
worker from their visiting team is called to an emergency at another 
school. This complaint is probably a result of the underservicing of 
Oahu schools. If Oahu teams were able to visit niore frequently, 
schools may not be so anxious about losing one or two workers for a 
few hours or a day. More frequent visits would also catch problems 
before they develop into emergencies. 

Kauai schools are visited every three weeks and the island has a 
standby emergency team four days each week. SchocA administrators 
on Kauai had no complaints about losing work as a result of 
emergencies elsewhere. 

DAGS should examine what resources are needed to deploy suff on 
Oahu in a manner that would achieve a level of repair and maintenance 



service equitable to that enjoyed on the other islands. This 
examination should factor in the need to respond to emergency calls. 



Programmed major The most significant problems and complaints we encountered in 

repairs school R & M fail under major repairs. Every school administrator 

wiA whom we spoke complained about tbe limited amount of money 
available for major repairs and the limited number of jobs that the 
moneys cover. They can selea only those jobs necessary for basic 
health and safety. A long list ot repairs necessary for maint'^' ling an 
environment conducive to education gets no attention. More 
consistent funding and raising the bid thresholds would help. 

Programmed major repairs include reroofing, extensive interior and 
exterior painting, ground and tent termite treatment, and recaipeting. 
These large-scale jobs are usually not performed by DAGS R & M 
workers. 

The system for selecting these major repairs is an ongoing, 
cooperative effort between the DOE and DAGS. Each school has a 
form (B J2A) to request these jobs which are usually too large or 
technical for DAGS workers, to perform. These requestt ait compiled 
on a school master list of such jobs. The DOE district office and 
DAGS workers also add jobs. Jobs remaining from previous years 
remain on the list 

DAGS* additions are based on standards of service that specify types 
of jobs to be done at specific intervals. DAGS uses moderate 
standards; for example, exterior painting is to be done every 4-6 years, 
reroofing every 12 years (every 25 years for wood shingles), interior 
painting every 8 years, and carpet replacement every 9 years. Jobs are 
automatically placed on a school's master list when called for by 
DAGS standards or when a DAGS inspection determines that they are 
necessary. 

DAGS estimates costs for these projects and enters them on the B J2A. 
The master lists are then sent to each school every year for the school 
to select and prioritize jobs. Schools must adhere to a spetKling 
ceiling established by the DOE. The school sends its selections to the 
DOE district office which compiles a district list of prioritized jobs. 
When the DOE approves these priorities, the schods sign off oi) their 
selections, and the list is sent to the Central Services Division fot 
implementation. 

The Central Services Division implements most jobs costing $4000 or 
less. It finds a contractor, negotiates the price of the job, and issues a 
purchase order for the work. 
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Jobs in excess of $4000 ait sent to DAGS Public Works Division 
because they are subject to bidding. Within the PuUic Works 
Division, jQt)S pass through three branches: Design Branch, Staff 
Services, and Inq>ection Branch* Design Branch drafts the plans and 
specifications for a job. Staff Services conducts the bidding process 
and awards and negotiates the contract Inspection Branch implements 
the projea and does final inspection when the job is completed The 
Quality Control Branch subsequently tracks ail applicable warranties 
and guarantees. 

An extra IS to 20 percent is added to the estimated cost of a job that 
goes to the Public Woiks Division. Most costs of these jobs are 
calculated using a pre-estaUished price per square foot Almost all 
Public Works personnel are funded by the projects. Public Works 
Division architects and engineers design the simpler and more 
common jobs—about 20 percent The other 80 percent are contracte(^ 
out to private sector architectural and engineering consultants. The 
Public Works Division estimates that these private-sector consultants 
add 12 percent to the cost of a job. If the actual cost exceeds the 
estimate. Central Services Division either scales back the scope of the 
job, changes other jobs, or cancels this project or other projects. 

On the Big Island, DAGS workers do some of the simpler major 
repairs. The workers decide on the specifrc jobs they will do and often 
complete them during summer vacation and Christmas brealt DAGS 
officials on the Big Island believe this is a much cheaper way to do the 
work« 

Insufficient funding 

Major repairs ensure the long-term usefuhiess of a building. When 
these are ignored, greater Icxig-term costs result^ Over the years, 
because of inadequate funding, a large backlog of deferred projects 
developed. In 1987, the major repairs list had 6,549 projects 
estimated at a total cost of $121,690,000. The backlog now stands at 
10,849 projects estimated at $254,574,174. 

The largest backlog is in the Honolulu II (west) district and followed, 
in descending order, by Leeward, Central, Windward, and Honolulu I 
(east). It should be noted that the backlog for all other islands 
combined is smaller than that for any one Oahu district (See Figure 
4.4) 

DAGS has a three biennium plan which it believes will eliminate the 
backlog of deferred projects. The plan requires consistent funding 
throughout six fiscal years of $40-45 million annually. At the end of 
the three bienniums, DAGS says that major repair needs will remain 



Figure 4.4 

Deferred R&M at Hawaii Public Schools 
Total - $254,574,174 (March 1992 est.) 



Honolulu II 
22% 



Central 
17% 




Honolulu i 
14% 




Neighbor islas 

12% 



Leeward 
19% 



Windward 
16% 



Source: DAGS Csnfral SwvicM Division r«cord» 



Steady at $30 million in 1992 dollars. This estimate does not account 
for major repairs resulting from current and future CIP projects. 

The Legislamre should consider increased funding to eliminate the 
backlog of deferred projects. To support any increased funding, the 
Legislature should ask DAGS for the following: detailed infoimaticHi 
on the method of estimating costs, the scheduling of these projects and 
any resulting problems, and the ability of the local construction 
industry to absorb this increased workload. 



Low bid thresholds 

Repair work could be accomplished more expeditiously if bid 
thresholds were raised The current Ind levels of $4,000 for infonnal 
bids and $15,000 for foimal bids were established in 1976. Inflation 
in the Honolulu consumer price index would make the 1976 levels of 
$4,000 and $15,000 equivalent to $9,936 and $37,258, respectively, in 
1991 doUais. The Legislature raised these bid thresholds to $8,000 
and $25,000 in the 1990 legislative session, primarily to counteract the 
effects of inflation. Due to a sunset provision in the law, bid 
thresholds remmed to their previous levels of $4,000 and $15,000 on 
July 1, 1991. Many DAGS officials and school officials believe more 
work was accomplished more quickly in the one year of higher Ind 
thresholds. 

When job costs exceed $4,000 but are less than $15,000, all interested 
contractors may compete throu^ the infonnal bid process. An 
advertisement for bids must a^ar once in a newspaper of general 
circulation. If costs are $15,000 or more, a formal bid process is 
required. Advertisements must run three separate times. A surety 
bond is required A formal contract is signed which requires review 
within DAGS and by the Attorney General's office. All of these add 
time and costs. 

There are other reasons to support raising bid thresholds. Many 
school officials complained about shoddy workmanship by some 
contractors. Many believe this is due to the requirement to take the 
lowest bid. In addition, raising the bid thresholds would allow more 
jobs to remain with DAGS Central Services Division. Currently, jobs 
are transferred to the Public Works Division whenever bidding is 
required. A sample taken from the complete list of programmed major 
repairs showed that 16.3 percent of Oahu repairs fell below $4,000 in 
1992. Some 23 percent feU between $4,000 and $8,000. Increasing 
the informal bid threshold to $8,000 would result, potentially, in 39 
percent of all Oahu jobs remaining in the Central Services Division. 
This should result in more jobs being done more quickly with less 
money. 

We received many complaints from both school and DOE officials as 
well as DAGS Central Services Division officials about their 
difficulties in tracking projects at the Public Works Division, the costs 
associated with those projects, and the inadequate inspections of 
completed work. 

These problems are due in part to the fact that the Public Works 
Division sees itself as a service agent for the Central Services 
Division, not for the schools. Central Services Division, on the other 



hand, is the service agent for the schools and sees itself in this role. It 
is accountable to the schools; Public Works Division is not 

We believe that all nonbid and informally Wd R & M wotic should be 
the responsibility of DAGS Central Services Division. R & M 
projects costing $2S,000 or more (assuming the Legislature increases 
the bid thresholds) that are fonnally bid would remain the 
responsiWUty of the Public Woricf Division. This shift of 
responsibUity to DAGS Ontral Services Division would improve 
service to schools and promote efBciency. 

It is only natural for the Public Works Division to pay more attention 
to CIP projects costing millions of dollars than to R & M projects. 
Some at DAGS believe that Central Services Division should be 
responsible for aU R & M work at schools including those requiring 
formal bids. Depending on how Central Services handles its increased 
responsibilities if bid thresholds are raised, this suggestion mi^t 
warrant futher consideration. 



R & M Can Be 
improved By 
Streamlining and 
Better Training 



nie R & M program could be more effective if schools could work 
directly with DAGS on minor and major repairs. The woik could 
proceed better if school administrators had better training and 
guidance on the basics of R & M. Schools would also benefit if 
custodians would do minor repair and mainten^ce tasks. Finally, the 
DOE should establish standards for the school inspection program and 
train inspectors to a^ly these standards. 



Minimal role of Schools formally send their minor repair requests to DAGS via their 

business specialists respective DOE district business specialist. Only on the Big Island 

doesthebusinessspecialistplay an active role. Schools appreciate the # 

mediating role (between the school and DAGS) played by the business 

specialists, but their contribution to R A M is viewed as minimal. 

One district business specialist described himself as a botUeneck at the 

middle of an hourglass: paper and commtmications pass through his 

office in both directions often unnecessarily. Other business ^ 

specialists agreed with him. One business specialist described his 

involvement in this area as "sign and send." 

The Big Island district business specialist is intimately involved with 

minor repair requests. He determines whether the requests are 

appropriate and considers the professional and technical aspects of the 9 

requests. 
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Hie process for programmed major repairs is similar. All paperwork 
and project approvals must be transmitted through the office of the 
district business specialist Except on the Big Island, distria business 
specialists do not usually change schools* priorities for major repairs. 

Routing paperwork throu^ business specialists adds an urmecessary 
layer of bureaucracy and slows down the R & M process. To 
streamline the process, schools should be allowed to work direcdy 
with DAGS Central Services Division. DOE business specialists 
should be relieved of most R & M duties. The business specialists, 
however, have been useful as intermediaries in occasional cooflicts 
between the individual schools and DAGS. This intermediary 
function should remain a pan of their job duties and ficmnalized in the 
revised memorandum of agreement The job desci^)tioii of the 
business specialist should be amended accordingly. Because of the 
important role played by the district business specialist on the Big 
Island, this recommendaticm should not apply to that distria until such 
time as it becomes a^ropriate. 



Mote trslning for training of school administmtors who are given responsibility 

school R & M school R & M would make the program more effective. Written 

administrators manuals on R & M should also be available for guidance. A problem 

with the R & M program is that school-level responsibilities most 
often fall on vice-principals who have little background in the basics 
of upkeep and repair. These administrators are also responsiMe for 
hiring, supervising, and evaluating school custodians, who play a 
critical role in the R & M program. 

Many school administrators reported frustration with the unfamiliar R 
& M terminology and felt they lacked the experierK:e to describe 
requests, plan for the future, and establish priorities. A high turnover 
rate for vice-principals adds to the need to train new school 
administrators on R & M basics. 

Currently, the DOE school administrator training program does not 
include R & M . These duties are learned primarily on the job and 
through occasional workshops. On the Big Island, the distria 
business specialist conducts more extensive R & M training for the 
school administrators. 

The DOE should add technical training on how to imi^ement all 
aspeas of R & M to its administrator training program. The DOE 
should involve DAGS staff in revamping and implementing this 
training. 



School districts such as Hawau, Kauai, and Central Oahu have 
detailed R & M manuals for school administrators. These manuals are 
designed to assist with technical infonnation. procedures, and policies. 
School administrators in these districts pointed to the manual as a 
helpful tool. When a revised memorandum of agreement is adopted, 
the DOE should develop a standardized manual for all school districts 
that would include definitions, pdicies. and procedures. 

Facilities and business managers 

In the long-tenn. the DOE may wish to transfer facilities 
responsibilities fiom educationK>riented principals and vice-principals 
to a facilities and business manager. Project Ke Au Hou already has 
devised the new position of business manager. This positian will be 
implemented soon at selected secondary schools as directed under Act 

295, SLH 1992. Preliminary DOE expecutions are ttat principals and 
vice-principals will be relieved of facilities duties and that these duties 
will be transferred to the position of business manager. DAGS 
expressed its approval of this idea, pending its smdy of the matter. 
The DOE may wish to fully adopt and imi^ement this concept if the 
test at selected secondary schools is successful A facilities and 
business manager at a school or group of schools should contribute to 
a better functioning R & M program. 

$8,000 for minor sdiod repairs 

School administrators could also benefit from training in how to use 
the $8,000 that each school will be receiving for minor repairs. Act 

296. SLH 1992, provides $8,000 to every xhocA for minor repairs in 
addition to the normal DAGS R & M program. The funds are to be 
administered by the school principal. Many principals are 
enthusiastically awaiting the funds, but many others are a{^rehensive. 
The burden on the principals may limit the program's effectiveness. 

Principals are concerned about being taken advantage of by 
unscrupulous contractors, having the time to find a good contractor, 
implementing the program, and being personally liable if something 
goes wrong. Many principals are also concerned that the $1,888,000 
appropriated for this program will come from the appropriation given 
to DAGS for repairs and maintenance. These principals said if that is 
the case, they would prefer that the money continue going directly to 
DAGS. 

The DOE recently issued rules for the program that are 37 pages long 
with exhibits and attachments. The rules detail what is and is not 
allowed under the program. They also briefly discuss the principal's 
responsibilities under Hawaii contracting law and impose reporting 
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itquiremcnts. Bnally, they list, without explanation, various buUding 
codes, environmental regulations, technical requirements, safety 
codes, and other requiitments. 

We believe that the effectiveness of the program should be assessed 
after two years. The assessment should examine the principals* level 
of satisfaction with the program and the extent of unexpended funds. 



Custodians can do much to maintain a school. Big Island school 
custodians do much of the repair and maintenance work. It is our 
perceptim that most Big Island schools are in superior ccmdition 
despite their age, remote location, and climatic extremes. Custodians 
in certain other school districts do R & M as well. DAGS Central 
Services officials believe that a school in good condition reflects good 
custodial care. When a scho(d keeps on top of the smaller tasks, then 
DAGS workers can attend to the larger tasks. In Oahu*s Leeward 
district, the DOE and DAGS have provided basic skills training to 
custodial staffs. In all districts, DAGS provides suf^lies and materials 
to custodial crews willing to perform mimr R & M tasks. 

DAGS is currently experimenting with the use of a "handy-person** at 
the Farrington school complex on Oahu and at Baldwin High School 
and Kihei Elementary on Maui. These "handy*person** positions are 
designed to attend to the many small R & M problems that do not 
receive attention. 

The current class specifications for DOE head custodian require some 
of the abilities of a handy-person such as the aUlity to perform ''the 
more difficult maintenance work to plumbing and electrical fixtures 
and to woodwork not requiring journey worker level trade skills.*^ We 
understand that schools do not consider these factors in selecting head 
custodians. DOE officials report that supervisory experience is 
usually the only determining criterion. 

The DOE should consider handy-person skills in selecting head 
custodians. The department should encourage school administrators to 
involve custodians in R & M work. The DOE should also monitor the 
DAGS *'handy-person** experiment for future revisions in the custodial 
job specifications. 



Act 369, SLH 1989, requires the Department of Education to 
**establish a school inspection program to ensure a high level of 
sanitation, safety, maintenance, upkeep, and care of the general 
physical appearance of the public schools consistent with public health 
and safety standards.** The act further requires in^ctors to use 
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checklists that reflect basic standards* Additionally, it specifics the 
involvement of students* parents, and staff. Inspectors ait directed to 
conduct both scheduled and unannounced inspections of school 
campuses* 

The reports issued by the inspection teams are increasingly important 
They draw media attention to problems in school facilities. The 
Legislature has directed that these reports be one of the factors used in 
selecting major repair projects at each schooL 

The school inspection reports would be mon useful if they were based 
OP more consistent standards and insf)ectors were better trained 
School inspectors lack standard criteria; therefore, grading varies from 
inspector to inspector with no controlling logic. The chairperson of 
the school inspection committee confirmed that inspectors did not use 
standard criteria, nor were they trained in school facility assessment 
Thus, the inspection reports cannot be used to compare one school 
with another. 

Another problem with the program is resentment by the principals. 
Principals expressed resentment of the program because they have had 
to recruit inspectors who sit in judgment of their school. They also 
resent the criticism they receive for conditions at the school. They say 
that they already know what the conditions are; they want to know 
how conditions can be improved. 

On the positive side, most people acknowledged that the program was 
useful in bringing public participaticm to school R & M, helping to 
focus media attention on long-standing problems, and getting **new 
eyes'* to look over the campus. 

The school inspection program should be retained, but it should 
include standard criteria and training for inspectors on how to apply 
the criteria in judging the schools. This would provide a means for the 
comparison of schools. The DOE should consult with DAGS on how 
best to implement this recommendation. 



ReCOmmendStionS l * to improve the school repair and maintenance program, the 

Department of Accounting and General Services and the 
Department of Education should work together to do the 

following: 

• Revise their memorandum of agreement to reflect current 
policies and practices. 
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• Implement a training program for school administratCM^ on the 
basics of repair and maintenance* 

• Develop standards for school inspections and provide training 
to inspectors on how to apply these standards* 

2. The Department of Accounting and General Services should also 
do the following: 

• Detennine what resources are needed and how to deploy them 
to ensure that Oahu schools receive a level of service equitable 
to the service on the neighbor islaixls. DAGS diould factor in 
emergency call needs in this detennination. 

• Make DAGS Central Services Divisim completely responsible 
for all informally bid programmed major repairs, in addition to 
all nonbid repairs. Later, DAGS may wish to review the 
results of this new assignment for the feasibility of assigning 
responsibility for all programmed major repain to the Central 
Services Division. 

3. The Department of Education should do the following: 

• Allow schools to worlc directly with DAGS without going 
through the district business specialist 

• Encourage the employment and promotion of custodians who 
have ''handy-person** skills and fully involve custodians in 
school repair and maintenance* 

• Report to the 1995 Legislature on the benefits of the program 
providing $8,000 to each school for minor repairs* 

• Study the feasibility of a transfer of R & M duties from 
principals and vice-principals to a facilities and business 
manager serving one school or a group of schools* 

4. The Legislature should: 

• Consider providing increased and consistent funding for major 
programmed repairs* 

• Raise bid thresholds fcM* public works projects to over $8,000 
for informal bids and $25,000 or more for formal bids* 
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Response of the Affected Agency 



Comments on 

Agency 
Response 



We transmitted a draft of this ttport to the Board of Educauon. the 
DeSl of Education (DOE), and the Department of Accounung 
S^^eS irvices (DAGS) on Decemberll. 1992. Ac<j,yofthe 

^stS;^ letter to the board isinclud«ias^c^^ 

letters wcrc sent to the DOE and DAGS. The response from the DOE 

i^riud^^Atlachmentl. The board and DAGS did not respond to 

the draft report 

The DOE agrees with our recommendations to better manage the 

curriculum by improving and aUgning its written, uught. and tested 

curriculum. It says it is drafting new '^'^culim giudes^ 

nie department also agrees with our recommendations on repair and 

maintenance. 

TDe DOE docs not agree with our recommendations ^^cl^ 
poUcics to clarify the sutewide core curriculum. The <lf P«^f ^^^f ^ 
^Ucies are in place with the Foundation Program. » 
new poUcies to clarify curriculum roles and responsibilities of sute 
SsTria a^d school personnel are not needed since this is an expeaed 
outcome of the department's Project Ke Au Hou. 

-me DOE also does not agree that it should report on ti« benefits of 
Sowing schools to carry over any unexpended school funds and that 
it should first pUot test its lumpsum budget structure on schooV 
community-based managed schools. 
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ATTACHMENT 1 

STATE OF HAWAII X^l^^'^-fex ^^^^^^ "^GA 

OFFICE OF THE AUDITOR /^^tj/ ' it ' M 

465 S. King Street, Room 500 | ( f^^^^l ] J (808) 587-0800 

Honolulu. Hawaii 96813-2917 {808)587-0830 



December 10, 1992 



Ms. Debi Hartmann, Chairperson 
Board of Education 
Liliuokalani Building 
Honolulu, HI 96813 

Dear Ms. Hartmann: 

Enclosed are three copies, numbered 9 through 11, of our draft report, A Sttuiy of 
Curriculum, Budgeting, and Repair and Maintenance for Ha-waiVs Public Schools. 
We ask that you telephone us by December 14, 1992, on whether you intend to 
comment on our recommendations. If you wish your comments to be included in the 
report, please submit them no later than Monday, December 21, 1992* 

The Superintendent of Education, the Comptroller of the Department of Accounting 
and General Services, the Governor, and the presiding officers of the two hoxises of 
the Legislature have also been provided copies of this draft report. 

Since this report is not in final form and changes may be made to it, access to the 
report should be restricted to those assisting you in preparing your response. Public 
release of the report will be made solely by our office and only after the report is 
published in its final form. 

Sincerely, 

Marion M. Higa 
State Auditor 

Enclosures 
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ATTACHMENT 2 



JOHN WAIHEE 
aovtnNOfi 




Or^tCC ThC SUKAINTENOENT 



STATE OF HAWAII 

OEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 
P, 0. tOX 2310 
HONOLULU, HAWAII MI04 



December 21, 1992 



CHARLES TOGUCHt 

SUKfltMTlNOfNT 



RBCLIVFD 



Op?' 



5 *. A'.\. jr nAAi,ii 



Ms. Marlon Hlga 

State Auditor 

Office of the Auditor 

465 S. King Street, Room 500 

Honolulu, HI 96813-2917 



Dear Ms. Hlga: 

We have received your draft report titled "A Study of 
Curriculum, Budgeting, and Repair and Maintenance for 
Hawaii's Public Schools." The purpose of this letter is to 
follow-up our phone call stating our intent to comment on 
your report as requested in your letter of December 10, 1992. 

Your report is well organized, clearly written, and contains 
much information with which the Department of Education 
agrees. However, as in all complex studies, there are always 
equally good reasons for various points of view. The reasons 
encompass differing assumptions, knowledge, opinions, and 
experiences. Some reasons, comments, and suggestions 
relating to Chapters 2, 3, and 4 are herewith submitted to be 
included in your study. We believe they will provide readers 
with additional insights on the issues discussed by your 
auditors. 



CTTikim 
Enclosures 



Sincerely, 




Charles T. Tdguchi 
Superintendent 



cc: Planning and Evaluation Branch 
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Department of Education Response to Legislative Auditor's Draft Report: Study of 
Curriculum, Budgeting, and Repair and Maintenance for Hawaii's Public Schools/ 
December 10, 1992 

Chapter 2 Curnmlum Manq g^pii»nt in Hawaii^S Public SchOOlS 

The following comments are provided for the Legislative Auditor's consideration in the 
revision of the draft report. The Department understands tiiat it will be given time to 
respond to the final report which would include details of survey and interview responses so 
that it can better analyze the extent of the reported perceptions. 

The Department generally agrees w^^h the summary of findings, except for the last statement 
that ''Board policies establishing the responsibility for curriculum management are unclear/* 

It is not clear what the Task Force on Educational Governance meant by core and add-on 
programs, since these terms are not common or customary terms used in the DOE. They 
definitely are not used to dichotomize curricula. The term "core" is commonly used to 
designate the content areas of math, science, language arts and social studies* Such being 
the case, ^'non-core'* is definitely not synonymous with "add-on." The term "add-on" is not, 
to our knowledge, used in any documentation. It is understandable, therefore, why there 
are differences in perceptions as to what curricular areas are "core" or "add-on." 

The statewide curriculum is referred to as the Foundation Program. Policies and regulations 
related to the program are found in the Curriculum and Instruction Series 2000 of the School 
Code. Policies and regulations are purposely left broad-based because curriculum should be 
dynamic and not static. The Department is charged to translate these policies and regulations 
to guide implementation in the schools. Many documents are developed for this purpose and 
are updated regularly. The major ones include: The Foundation Program for the Public 
Schools of Hawaii, Foundation Program Assessment and Improvement System, Student 
Outcomes for the Foundatiojt Program for the Public Schools of Hawaii, The Foundation 
Program Authorized Courses and Code Numbers, Essential Content. These documents are 
written to provide a balance between state and local control— enough specificity to ensure 
equity and broad-based enough to allow local fiexibility. A recent document. Restructuring 
the Curriculum, provides additional guidance to schools in the restructuring of local curricula 
to meet the specific needs of their students. 

The uncertainty of interviewees should not be construed as having no statements about 
statewide curricular programs. Prrhaps the real issue is not the labels for curriculum, but 
confusion on the part of schools as to what should or shouldn't be taught. Some of the 
subjects which schools cited as "add-on" are acmally part of the Foundation Program. 
Examples of this include physical education, health, and computer education* The 
Department's latest document. Essential Content, should help to clarify the situation. 

The Department was aware that many of the curriculum guides needed to be updated' and a 
timeline for the revision of all guides is available. In reference to guides for the core areas. 
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the new social studies guide is currently at the printshop for dissemination statewide. The 
initial draft of the revised mathematics guide is ready for review and the science guide is 
currendy being revised. Many other guides are in various stages of revision. 

Other specific comments related to statements in the document follow: 

Vafue board policies, p. 3 

The Department does not agree that "Board policies do not clearly identify what is to be 
taught in the schools." The statements that follow (in the report) reiterate what is to be 
taught in the schools. The •'broad" statements are deliberate as is discussed above. More 
specific information is contained in curriculum documents developed by the Office of 
Instructional Services with attention given to allow flexibility to schools in the 
implementation of curriculum. Generally speaking, the "what" is specified, and the "how" is 
left to the schools, although guidance is given in the documents and in inservice training to 
assist schools. A prime example is the recently developed document. Restructuring the 
Curriculum, which encourages schools to engage in discussions about schooling, provides 
paradigm shifts in education, translation of current research and national directions in 
program directions and examples of what restructured schools may look like. 

Curriculum Management is the issue> p. 7 

The report seems to make certain assumptions about the functions of the state, the districts 
and the schools in curriculum decision-making. It seems to be making a case for more 
responsibility for the state to "develop curricula, train teachers, and to systematically gather 
data on the effectiveness of statewide curricula." It is agreed that this is a stance that needs 
to be clarified within the Department. The current organizational restructuring effort. 
Project Ke Au Hou, is addressing this situation. It is known that a number of school people 
want to be told what to do, while others want the freedom to determine for themselves what 
needs to be taught, within broad guidelines. 

The report seems to assume that it is only the state's responsibility to provide a curriculum 
management system. The Department's curriculum management system is the Foundation 
Progrrm Assessment and Improvement System (FPAIS). The system places curriculum 
manag^sment responsibility at all levels, state, district and school. With School/Community- 
Based Management (SCBM) and Ke Au Hou, more responsibility (flexibility and 
accountability) is expected to be lodged at the school level. 

Inadequate written curriculum, p. U 

The Department acknowledges that curriculum guides are outdated and is in the process of 
updating them. The most current revision efforts related to the "core" subject area guides 
are stated above. Classroom teachers have always been involved in the development of 
guides, often as authors of sections of guides. At the very least they are involved as reactors 
to draft guides and as users of draft guides at pilot sites before the guides are finalized. 
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Tftar.hiny the ri;nirn1um. D. 17 

The Department agrees that the staff development program needs improvement in 
coordination and in the systematic planning and provision of staff development and that 
teacher supervision needs strengthening. Several fectors seem to constrain the department 
from implementing a full, systematic staff development program. The first factor is time. 
There is very little time for teachers to attend workshops or even to meet together to discuss 
and develop curriculum, plan for the teaching of the curriculum, assess their effecuveness, 
etc. In implementing the middle school curriculum at the Honolulu District, schools lobbied 
for positions that allow them the planning time. This is a very expensive proposition. 
Funding is the second factor. Although funds have been provided for limited substitute hire 
days, this is nowhere enough to require all teachers to attend staff development -essions. 
Also', tills practice is discouraged as it is disruptive to students and detracts from the 
continuity of instruction that students require. The non-attendance of teachers at voluntary 
inservice sessions may in part be related to supervision. They may not see tiie need to 
change in order to improve. 

The te55ted c urriculum. 0.19 

The Department agrees tiiat improvements are needed in tiie statewide testing program. 
There is not enough congruence between what should be taught, what is taught, and what is 
tested. It is likely tiiat what is tested becomes the taught curriculum. Testing seems to drive 
curriculum rather than support curriculum. Teachers need to see tiiat testing is an integral 
part of instruction. Altiiough tiie Department recognizes tiiat more tiian language arts and 
matiiematics need to be tested, and tiiat a balance of norm-referenced and criterion- 
referenced testiing is necessary, time and funding have constrained movement in these areas. 
The Department did have a plan for tiie development and use of competency-based measures 
(CBMs) to measure attainment of student performance expectations in all areas of tiie 
Foundation Program. It entailed specifying student performance expectations for benchmark 
grade levels, 3, 6, 8, 10 and 12 and developing CBMs to measure student attainment of 
them. Altiiough performance expectations have been added for tiie new Foundation Program 
Objectives (from 8 to 1 1) and revised for tiie current eight, tiie development and use of 
CBMs have been put on hold. The Performance Standards Commission is currentiy 
identifying standards and means for measuring attainment of tiiose standards. The 
Department advocates tiie use of autiientic assessment, especially at tiie classroom level. 
Conferences and training sessions to introduce and encourage tiie use of such assessments 
continue to be held. Slate adoption of such assessments will require an infusion of large 
amounts of funding. 

Recommendations, p.22 

I. The Department does not agree tiiat tiie BOE should develop new policies to clarify 
tiie statewide core curriculum since tiie policies are in place for tiie Foundation 
Program which should be tiie focus. The clarification of tiie roles and responsibilities 
of state, district, and school personnel is expected as an outcome of Project Ke Au 
Hou. 
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;t r^n better manage curriculum ^vhich is expected as an 
The Department ^ees th^^^^^^^"'^^ ^|nment of the written and taught 
outgrowth of the ProJ«^t Ke A" Hou i s jib^ for the written 

curriculum is criti<^ ^f^^f w1« responsible for the taught curriculum 
curriculum while the which wiH be addressed by 

The Department agr«l*a\. tested curriculum wiU be difficult given 

The Department suggests that language be changed regarding r^°"!^endation to 
needs* 

-n.e Department agrees with this recommendation. It expects that this will occur as 
one of the major activities of Project Ke Au Hou. 
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Department of Education Response to Legislative Auditor's 
Draft Report: "A Study of Curriculum, Budgeting, and Repair 
and Maintenance for Hawaii's Public Schools." 
December 10, 1992 

SlUm^ a Budaatina fi£ ^ P^P^rtBfnt Sl Sawtti^H 

QQl CQKCgRNfl ABOUT xnPITOR'S FIMDIMQ8 BHfi CONCWfllPyg 

1. Auditor >« finding; O uarf rlv tll^tatnt IZS^ffilU ThSt 
praaant quartarlv allotmant SXSilB fifilftft aft ProfrltBg 
raatrueturina and should thfr%{9g» ^ lft£& Al Ifta. (PP- 
25-26) 

DOB rasQonsa: We do not concur with the auditor's findings* 
The quarterly allotment system was first initiated in the 
1950s. It was started at a time when the school system did 
not have computers, fiscal officers, and other modern 
technology for monitoring expenditures. In those days, the 
fear was that program managers would spend all the funds in 
the first few months and have no funds left for the rest of 
the year. The quarterly allotment system is based on 
centralized control of allotments and expenditures. The 
quarterly allotment system is archaic and should be 
deleted. Quarterly allotments only generate more paperwork, 
more delays, and add to the mountains of red-tape already 
imposed on the schools. The allotment ledgers must be opened 
and closed once each quarter. If we are implementing lumpsum 
budgets with automatic reallotments of quarterly balances, 
what is the sense of having quarterly allotments to begin 
with? Why even allot the funds in four pieces? The 
quarterly allotment system is not used to draw cash or for 
any other discernible purpose. Today, with computerized 
accounting, with on-line expenditure planning, with district 
fiscal officers, with payroll being handled centrally, there 
is no need for quarterly allotments. We can continue to plan 
expenditures on a quarterly or monthly basis. But there is 
no need to actually allot the funds on a quarterly basis. 
DOE should convert to an annual allotment system. We 
therefore recommend that the law be amended to exempt DOE 
from the quarterly allotment system. 

2. Tha auditor's finding; Calling fia tamo^^r arv positions > 
Tha manoowar ceiling imposed fiA tha daoartmant tCL i)3A 
Governor is not an obstacle to rastructu rin<y at this time, 

(p. 27) 

DOE response ; We do not concur with the auditor's findings; 

3-1 
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««n«i services enterprise. The prime means 
Education is a Personal ^erv people: teachers, 

of instructing students ^re ^ Assistants, 

counselors, librarians, educationa ^^.^g^^^^ by the fact 
administrators, tutors, - budget is for salaries, 

that 85 percent of DOE's operating i^uag^ ^^ (positions) have 
TO argue that external control ^g.^^udget is to miss the 
no bearing on control over the scnoox ^^^^^ 
point. If the state is serious acou^^ ^^^^ giving 

decentralizing ^^^hority and empowering sch^^ ^ 

^ II ^C^tfot-OV^^^^^ 

Tdrefinrcr^^^^^^^ 

'i^ji*'''-?be%SLSr sSpSes o/e^^^ The auditor 

whether It be salaries supp ^^^^^^^g authority over 
argues that since tne go ve policy 

manpower is not an °^s^^Ji®' J^Sg Lvernor is not impeding 
change at this time. Although the governor^ ^^^^^^ 

the schools at this time,^ni5 ao allows the 

wants to. The fact is J^ate law (Chapter^3 J 
governor to control cnescnoox executive controls, 
Snr=» Te^^'UlZnlt tne .ua,et that aeals 
with manpower. 

ESE I*SS2na*i DOE will respond to each of the three points 
lumpsum frtidaatina. (p. 31) 
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The end results are to increase 
we do expect to see imp ^,33^ 

nnder lumpsum budgeting, .^.i-iiv. 61 percent of all 

Ini SS t!loca?ed as a i'»PJ'»li<,SS^'ii''thi sihools will be 
?ie ooerating funds that are over the next five 

l??oMtel under the l»Wf™ "Se ?u;psS^ Ilio<=«tion to 75 
yea?S, DOE hopes to^"f |af Is can go with lu»P^^ . 
Lrcent. This is ""L a time when 100 percent of 

gSdgeting. /h"* "^Hlloclted as a lumpsum. This is 

ScarsHi- M JS«- ^^^^^^^^ 
:-Si?fo'ns''ltfac^lS»^^ 

sfe? srsisrc^reptr^^^-H-^^^^ 

flexibility is provided ^^^JfSUo that constrain and restrict 
maw other rules and ^fg^^^t^^J^-itv of the schools. These 
?Se budgets and allocation authority oi ^^^^^^^^ ^ules, 
ScluSe collective bargaining agreements^^P^^ ^^^^^ and board 
Sate curriculum f^^^f^t^sonnS regulation stipulates that 
rniles. For example, a Pe^®°^"^;„ „Jless the position is 
IShools cannot abolish a posit lon^^^^^^ 
first vacant. This limits ^^e &w this is a 

liexibility over the salary funds. However^ budgeting, 
personnel regulation and not the f^^^^ impede 
The numerous rules and ^e^^J-J^J^ ^sed as arguments against 
budget flexibility ^^^^^i^^^^ifsSlh rules Ind regulations 
lumpsum budgeting. Rejher all su^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ 5^^Y„?^!li2e 

fo^slttfntTirf^^^^^^^^^ 

ThW ThoSd ^eTo^nllde^^dTo^ either repeal or 
aiaendment. mmch 

fSSSi^SSSaa^ (p- 31) 
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DOB yaoenss: The auditor concludes that because the schools 
are not required to submit a budget request, th^ir decision- 
making authority is limited. This is not true- Under 
lumpsum budgeting, the schools can prepare a budget request 
if they want to. If they do, it is for their own use only. 
Having each of the 236 schools prepare and submit a detailed 
budget by programs to a central agency is a massive 
undertaking. Even under the present budget system, we do not 
require every school to submit a detailed budget by programs. 
There are several reasons for this. First, each school 
currently prepares a school improvement plan» This plan is 
used as a basis to guide program improvements when the funds 
are allocated to the school. Second, budgets are prepared 
far in advance and adjusted often by the many authorities 
that review and make budget decisions. In the end, it is 
easier for the schools to develop their detailed program 
budgets after the funds are appropriated and at the time the 
funds are actually allocated. Third, if the budget of eveiry 
school is reviewed by the legislature, there will be a great 
temptation for the legislature to make budget decisions by 
individual schools. Based on the concept of equal 
educational opportunity, funds should not be adjusted school 
by school. The budget for the public schools should be 
adjusted in total. Such adjustments should then be prorated 
to all the schools, using an equitable allocation formula. 
Fourth, under decentralized budget authority, no external 
party should exercise control over the schools* budget. The 
schools themselves should be the only ones that should make 
decisions about which programs to fund. These are the 
reasons why the individual schools should not be required to 
prepare and submit detailed budgets to the legislature. 

4. Auditor finding; Accountability, Accountability is, 
reduced when t^ amounts under legislative review become 
very large sn^ when growth is automatic > (p. 32) 

DOE response: The auditor is operating on the presumption 
that lumpsum budgeting means everyone else should leave the 
schools alone but that the legislature should continue to 
review the schools* budgets in the same detailed manner. 
On the contrary, lumpsum budgeting means everybody above the 
schools, including the district superintendent, the 
superintendent, the Board of Education, the Department of 
Budget and Finance, the Governor, and the Legislature, should 
all get out of the business of performing detailed reviews of 
the schools* budget and making program decisionr for the 
schools. Instead of detailed reviews of budgets, the 
emphasis should be on goals and objectives, on performance 
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standards on outcomes and accountability. The legislature 
Sta?r24m?^^^^ goals and objectives of education, and the 
performance of the schools as measured by whatever criteria 
is specified. Under lumpsum budgeting, the schools alone 
should make the "how to" program decisions. Accountability 
is not about examining budget requests. Accountability is 
about looking at outcomes and the results of the schools' 
efforts. It is about measuring the effectiveness of 
programs. In trying to improve accountability, for the past 
three years, DOE has requested funds (without success) for 
the school information system. This will allow the schools 
to automate the following school functions: 

1. student registration, 

2. student testing, 

3. course scheduling, 

4. student violations, 

5. attendance, 

6. grade reporting, and 

7. student records. 

This kind of information is crucial to accountability. We 
cannot know how well the schools are doing unless we 
implement the school information system. When these 
functions are automated, then the necessary accountability 
information can be easily retrieved from the central data 
files by whichever office needs that information, without 
having to bother the schools about preparing and submitting 
reports and other written information. 

5. Audi torts finding: &Q£iS budget isL incremental t LSIBBSIIB 
budgeting will mean a large portion fi£ &Q£lft l?\t<iqft Hill 
be ineremental. and Perhaps, free fypffi l»qiyHtiV^ rfvif^t 

(pp. 33-35) 

DOE response: As for the schools' budget being incremental, 
there is some truth to this. But this, in itself, is not 
inherently baa — nor should it be used as an argument 
against lumpsum budgeting. There are many reasons why DOE]s 
budget is incremental. Oftentimes, even if we wanted to, it 
is difficult to make radical changes to the budget from year 
to year. Also, there are many factors outside of budgeting 
that contribute to incremental budgeting. For example, there 
is a certain sameness in the schools instmictional program 
from year to year. The credit requirements for graduation 
rarely change. The school calendar, which is set for the 
schools by the Board of Education, rarely change. It is 
expensive and difficult to change the basic configuration of 
facilities. Staff have tenure and also cannot be changed 
wholesale. The target groups that receive services usually 
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lobby for and support the continuation of such programs. The 
emclSvee unions also support ongoing programs and work to 
^oniiXue their membership. While changes from year to year 
appear!nSlien?a?! It is also true that over broader sweeps 
of ??merSgnificant changes do occur. .For ^^^^^P^^' JJ^^J" „ 
DOE, ov4r the past 25 years, several ma] or programs have been 
terminated or drastically slimmed down. These include the 
Kona 4-cmarter schedule, the Kailua modular schedule, the "3 
on 2" program, the school complex program, the Early 
Provisions for School Success program, and most recently, the 
plan to redeploy state and district resources to the schools 
under Project Ke Au Hou. Furthermore, even when the schools' 
budgets do not appear to be changing, the schools are 
changing their curriculums to emphasize higher level thinking 
skills STich as problem-solving, analytic skills, computation 
skills and communication skills. Furthermore, the schools 
are moving toward heterogeneous grouping, whole language, 
cooperative learning, and peer teaching/ learning. But such 
changes are subtle and not readily apparent to the naked eye. 
It should be noted that incremental budgeting has many good 
features. It gives stability and continuity to government 
programs and services. This allows for the smooth resolution 
of the budgets each year. If budgeting were so competitive 
and program choices were annually total, rather than 
incremental, budget-making would be a life-threatening affair 
for each program and therefore be filled with conflict and 
tension. In addition, radical changes to the schools' 
programs each year would be traumatic and disruptive to the 
students, teachers, parents, and schools. The following 
factors, which influence heavily the annual changes to the 
budget, also contribute to incremental budgeting: 

1. Changing enrollment, which goes up only incrementally. 

2. Changes due to inflation and collective bargaining 
agreements. These changes contribute to incremental 
changes from year to year. 

3. Changing revenues of state government which change 
incrementally from year to year. 

4. Changing priorities of state government and the amount of 
funds appropriated by the legislature for education. The 
appropriations for public schools do not change radically 
from year to year. 

When one examines incremental budgeting, it is clear that 
it is not unique to DOE, but is prevalent in all governmental 
agencies including the budgets in the other departments of 
Hawaii state government, the legislature, the county 
governments, federal government, and the governments of other 
states and municipalities. The fact is, every government 
budget in the nation is basically incremental in nature. 
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4.-1 v>„,^«i»i- ^ no bv itself, is not a bad feature and 
SHo? be Sled al'an'aiguxnent against lumpsum budgeting. 
Is for ?he lumpsum budgets escaping legislative review, it is 
t?ue that to some extent the budgets of individual schools 
will nofbe reviewed in detail by the legislature. But it 
will not be reviewed in detail by all parties that 
traditionally review budgets, including the district 
superintendent, the state superintendent, the Board of 
Education, the Department of Budget and Finance, and the 
Governor. Why does the legislature have to review each 
schools' budget in detail since the schools will have the 
authority to decide which programs they want to implement. 
The legislature should be reviewing instead the goals and 
objectives of education, performance standards, and . 
accountability reports, which should contain information 
about outcomes and the results of the schools' efforts. 



DOB RB810N8E8 'SQ AUDITOR'S RBCOMMBHDATIONS 

1. Auditor' a recommendation t C arrvcvr year ftfid balaagtft 
The auditor Y^wftmrwanda giving the aehoola ^tiift 
f lexibility. The auditor alsc r»g9iatn4g %hA 99)\<f9l9 
"raport [to tha laaialatural on Mff SBfiSB^ SMSJOMA SSftE 
and tha banafits accruing from ^Hjg pg^ctjgft (P* 36) 

DOB ragponaat DOE concurs with the reconanendation to give the 
schools carryover privileges. But the latter part of the 
recommendation is disturbing. Is the auditor asking 
every one of the 236 schools to prepare and submit a report 
to the legislature "on the amounts carried over and the 
benefits accruing from this practice"? We are against this 
reporting requirement. The benefits of carryover are already 
well known and stated clearly by the auditor on page 28: 
"better planning and wiser spending". Why is there a need 
for each school to submit a report to the legislature on the 
benefits of carrying over the funds? This requirement will 
mean more paperwork and bureaucracy for the schools. These 
are the very things we are trying to unburden the schools 
from through lumpsum budgeting. 



2. Auditor's racommendations Pilot Itimpaua. SJSA am^jltgl 
raeoananda not appropriating £^ fjififlft according iS. JUlft 
nav lumpsum structure, but %o include a prpyjffp j&tU^ wsttld 
authorize a pilot project £sc lliSSL!^ fr\t<lq<tinq iA fiSfill 
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schools > (p. 35) 



DOB rasDons#: Why do we need a pilot project? As the 
auditor states (on page 27) , lumpsum budgeting, more 
popularly known as site-based budgeting or school -based 
budgeting on the mainland, is a common form of budgeting used 
by school districts throughout the United States and Canada ♦ 
It is used in conjunction with SCBM and other forms of 
school-based management. Some large school districts such as 
Edmonton, Canada, have been using lumpsum budgeting for over 
a decade. It works well in other school districts. We have 
already studied how it works and we know it works. The 
Governor, the Board of Education, the superintendent and the 
schools are ready to implement lumpsum budgets. We want to 
move on and implement* We do not see a need to pilot 
lumpsum budgeting. 

3. Audi tor >s reeommendation; TM auditor r#g9BBIfn4g POBt 

a. Clarify ]12V i£ will devlop p#raonnel tlOTtfrilitYt 

b. Identify what specific additicnal fleieibility xiU 
given %o achools under its proposed lumpsua budgets 

c. Identify what budgeting products envisions stiU 
result at the schools 

DOE response; Our response will address each concern 
separately: 

a. Clarify ^ it will develop personnel flexibility, (p. 

36) 

DOB response: DOE intends to allocate the funds to the 
schools in a lumpsum manner. The schools will then be 
allowed to "purchase" whatever type of position they deem 
necessary to meet their needs, whether it be a vice 
principal, clerk, teacher, educational assistant, counselor, 
librarian, etc. Each type of position will have a price tag 
attached to it. This will be the average salary for that 
type of position. Every school will pay the same price for 
the same type of position. The salary funds will then be 
deposited into the central salary account and the state will 
pay the actual payroll. For example, if a school pays for 20 
teacher positions, then the salaries for these 20 positions 
will be deducted from the school's lumpsxim budget and 
deposited into the central salary account. The school can 
then go out and hire twenty teachers without concerning 
itself with the actual pay of the teachers. The state will 
pay the actual salaries through central payroll. The 
difference between the actual cost of the teacher and the * 
price the school paid (average salary) will be retained or 
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covered by the state. It is true that the school cannot 
abllSh a position that is filled. Only vacant positions can 
2e aiSilhed! But this rigidity has nothing to do with 
iumpsSi budgeting. It has to do with ^ 
and current personnel rules. But there are sufficient number 
of vacancies due to retirements, resignations, promotions, 
leaves, and transfers to other schools, that the schools will 
have some flexibility in their staffing. As you can see, 
although there are rules and regulations that constrain the 
schools' budget, we believe lumpsum budgeting does provide 
the schools with budget flexibility. 

b. Identify what specific additional flexibility will ^ 
given &2 schools under lumpsum by4q»^t (P* 36) 

DOB response; Lumpsum budget will give the schools these 
specific authorities: 

1. Lumpsum budgets . They will allow the schools to 
allocate the funds to whatever program the school deems 
appropriate. These program allocations will not be 
dictated to them beforehand. 

2. Ho manpower ceiling. This will allow the schools to 
use their lumpsum funds for supplies, equipment or 
positions. There will be no pre-audit control by B4F 
if the schools decide to use their funds for positions. 

3. carryover privileges. These will allow the schools to 
carryover year-end balances for one extia fiscal year. 
At present, the funds lapse at the end of the current 
fiscal year. 

c. Identify what budgeting fisd products ij^ ^nvigiPM Kill 
result at tlift school level. (p. 37} 

DOE response; The objective of lumpsum budgeting is to give 
the schools more authority over their budgets. The immediate 
objective of lumpsum budgeting is to give the schools more 
budget flexibility. Hopefully, as the schools take greater 
control over their budgetts, they will make better allocation 
decisions than those that are made for them by higher level 
policy-makers. In the long run, better decisions made 
locally should translate into improved student performance 
and improved school accountability. 

4. Auditor's recommendation; ZbA W^itPr rf<?9l«lfB4g 

Section 1 si hSt 295, §I£ ^992. ^ iBtnfl ChlPttrff 21 l&fl 
37. HR8. affecting public schools. ]2t reentg^f^ fi£ l»»B4f4 
i£ they are ifi apply t^ csl^lifi schools fia S£ tefY9n4 illlX 
it 1993. (p. 37) 
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DOB rMDonsfti We believe Sections 26 and 37 should be air«ended 
to give the public schools the flexibility they need so that 
the external parties such as the Department of Budget and 
Finance and the Governor cannot exercise detailed control 
over the budgets of the schools. The comments in the 
previous sections of this report support amendments to the 
law that would exempt DOE from certain executive controls, 
such as quarterly allotments, manpower ceilings, etc. 
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^ ^ t?H«r-ai-ion ResDonse to Legislative Auditor's Draft Report: 
5;^?Srof JufSiS? Stng, andVair and Maintenance for 
Hawaii's Public Schools." 
December 10, 1?92 



Chapter 4 School Repair a nd Maintenance 

The Department is generally in agreement with the findings and 
recommendations contained in Chapter 4, School Repair and Maintenance 
(R*M), of the Legislative Auditor's draft report. 

The school RSM program is in a stage of recovery from a huge backlog of 
work generated during a period when the State provided minimal funding 
for the repair and maintenance of Department's facilities. We concur 
that there is a backlog in excess of $250,000,000 in deferred R&M. We 
believe that the objectives of this program should be to: 1) reduce 
this backlog to manageable size and 2) provide a "set aside" in R&M 
funds to perform necessary work for the new schools coming on line now 
and in the future. In order to accomplish these objectives, it is our 
assessment that the R&M work performed via contract services should be 
increased from the present $28 million per annum to $45 million per 
annum. Also, set-aside funding in the order of 4% of new school 
construction should be provided for maintenance. We believe that the 
problems include funding as well as a need to have these funds 
appropriated to the Department. 

We concur with the following recommendations; 

1) To update the memorandum of agreement between the Department 
of Accounting and General Services (DAGS) to reflect current 
policies and practices, 

2) To provide training in R&M to school administrators, 

3) To develop consistent standards and provide training to 
school inspection team members, 

4) To seek increased and consistent funding for major R&M, and 

5) To raise bid thresholds for R&M as proposed. 

The Department also will explore the following possibilities: 

1) Allowing schools to bypass the District and work directly 
with DAGS and 

2) Developing the head custodian's skill in performing minor 
repair and maintenance as provided in their job duties. 
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^.h« benefits of rhe $8,000 minor RSM 
The Department also will review the d ^^^^gg Manager Positions 

Sprop?iated to schools and^t^e P-P,,,,,, , puot project designed t 



The Department axsw nrooosed Business nonoy^^ — 

llllltrot SgrrcSillf 2.icn foStitute a pilot project designed to, 
Reduce delays in getting repairs completed and 
provide schools with more repair and maintenance resources. 
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